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Happened  During  the  War 
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Master  Mind 


Is    a   Miracle    Book 


>,"The  Ma^er  Mind"  is  a  wonderful  book.  It  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  great  possibilities  before  you.  Nobody  can  read 
it  and  not  be  a  changed  man  or  woman.  None;  but  who  will 
emerge  from  its  magic  pages  with  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  future 
—  a  surer  under^anding  of  what  he  or  she  CAN  do  and  has 
been  all  along  able  to  do,  but  didn't  THINK  they  could. 
YOU  are  perhaps  one  of  these — and  this  book  is  certainly  for 
YOU,  It  WILL  help  you — tell  you  how  to  make  a  real 
success  of  your  life,  how  to  lift  yourself  up  ;  to  BE  more,  to 
DO  more  and  to  HAVE  more.  It  is  not  an  advertising  book 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  in  fadt,  it  contains  not  a 
word  of  advertising.       IT  IS  FREE  ! 

"The  Ma^er  Mind"  is  the  key  which  can  unlock  the  secret  chambers  of 
success,  the  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into  gain,  fear  into 
courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition  ;  the  key  with  which  many  are 
finding  health,  self-reliance,  power  ;  the  key  which  thrills,  fascinates,  carries 
convidtion,  understanding,  perception,  the  key  which  is  changing  the  lives  of 
many  and  will  have  an  unbelievable  influence  upon  your  life. 

"The  MASTER 


MIND"  is 

FREE! 


Although  the  message  "The  MaSler 
Mind"contains  is  priceless  you  may 
have  a  copy  FREE  by  making 
application  for  it  to-day.  Mention 
this  paper  and  enclose  4d .  in  ^amps 
for  po^age.  To-morrow,  to-Jav 
will  be  YESTERDAY.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  "The  Master  Mind" 
NOW.     Post  your  request  to 

THE   INDEPENDENT   INSTITUTE 
J      Record  Chambers, 
77  Castlereagh  Street.  Sydney. 
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PELMAN  INSTITUTE 


CAN    YOU    SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

1.  Hav«  jon    great    Org^anising   Power? 

2.  Hav«  yon    Directive   Power? 

5.  Have  you  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    peopliB     come     to     you    rfor     Valuable 

Ideas? 

5.  Are  you   a  good   reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      calm      and      unflurried 

amidst  crowding  worries? 

7.  Oan   you   master  difficult   Bubjects  easily? 

8.  Do  you   dominate  your  surroundings? 

9.  Have  yon  a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think  logically? 

11.  Are  you   a  good   and  persuasive  talker? 

12.  Oan  you  sell   goods? 

IJ.  Caji    you    convince  people   who    are    doubts 
ful,  or  even   hostile? 

14.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in     demand     as     a     speaker     or 

orator? 

16.  C5an   you   rapidly   master   difficult   facts? 

17.  Oan  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Oan  you  remember  details  as  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  I«  your   memory    perfect? 

21.  Oan    you    concentrate    your    brain    <m    one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Oan    you    remember    long    series    of   facts, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are  you  a   good  linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

26.  Oan  you  work  hard  without  suffering  from 

brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 

28.  Are    you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last  year? 

29.  Are  you  successful? 

If  you  can  say  "  Yes "  to  all  the  above 
you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot, 
write  for  our  booklet,  "  Mind  and  Memory 
Training."  It  tells  you  how  you  can  soon 
be  able  to  answer  moat,  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 


THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND    MEMORY    TRAINING. 

offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  83  Generals  and  8 
Admirals,  and  nearly  25,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  Forces  have  studied, 
and  which  is  so  hig-hly  recommended  by 
many  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  men 
are  :  — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  late  Lord  Roberts. 
Admiral        Lord        Beresford,        G.C.B., 

C.C.V.O. 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  K.C.M.G.. 

C.B. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,   M.P. 
Mr.    Lloyd   George. 
Mr.  T.   P.   O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sir  W.   Robertson  NIcoll,  M.A. 
Prof.  Gordon  Tanner. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 

There  are  many  other  names  equally 
impressive,  but  what  interests  the  aver- 
age .Australian  and  New  Zealand  reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  pupils.  In  our  prospectus 
are  g-iven  letters  sigrned  by  people  living 
in  .4!ustralia,  some  of  whom  you  may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 

Doctors.  Travellers. 

Lawyers.  Civil    Servants. 

Clerks.  Sailors. 

Accountants.  School    Teachers. 

Soldiers.  Working  Men. 

Clergymen.  Farmers. 

Salesmen.  Graziers. 

Managers.  Engineers. 

If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
write  at  once  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
23  Gloucester  House,  .3q6  Flinders  Lane, 
Alelbourne. 


\1IND  AND  MEMORY 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PETLMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now^  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEI^ 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lajie, 
Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS   OUT   AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary. 

i'HJG    PEIvMAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396   Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please     send     your     free     book.     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


NAME 

Address 

79 


Thank  you   for  mentioning   Stead's  Review  when   writing   to  advertisers. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

■^— lO^^i—^l^^^  '    '  '  I^^^S^      'I  ll'l  II.  I  ■  ' 

E-xperience  Counts 

Since  1897  we  have  been  engaged  continuously  in  teaching  Accountancy 
and  Bookkeeping — 21  years  next  October. 

The  steady  growth  of  our  business,  and  the  recognition  given  to  our 
highly  specialised  methods  of  personal  home-study,  are  well 
evidenced  by  the  following  examination  record : — 

{Figures  are  not  available  prior  to  1901) 

OUR    COACHING    RECORD 


Year 

1901 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Students 
Presented 

3 
11 

7 
17 

58 

97 

76 

95 
125 
174 
281 
341 
289 
338 
510 
538 
1046 
1206 


Student* 
Passed 

3 

10 
6 

16 

42 

83 

65 

75 
102 
135 
207 
250 
224 
286 
454 
481 
913 
1043 


5212 


4395 


The  above  results  include  the  Accountancy 
Examinations  of  all  States,  Bankers'  In- 
stitute, Institute  of  Secretaries,  University 
Diploma,  Companies'  Auditors'  Board,  and 
Municipal  Auditors'  Board. 


In  1915  we  coached  ONE-FIFTH  of  the 
total  successful  candidates;  in  1916,  ONE- 
FOURTH;  in  1917,  ONE-THIRD;  and  in 
1918  approximately  45  per  cent. 

YOU  DO  NOT  EXPERIMENT  WHEN 
YOU  ENROL  WITH  US.  You  are  AS- 
SURED of  success.  You  have  the  great 
advantage  of  our  twrenty-one  years'  un- 
broken successful  teaching  to  back  up  your 
efforts. 

YOU  CANNOT  POSSIBLY  FAIL. 

We  guarantee  success  for  one  inclusive 
fee,  payable  by  easy  instalments,  if  desired. 
No  books  are  required.  You  receive  the 
full  set  of  lessons,  which  have  assured 
success  to  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  other 
men,  but  revised  and  reprinted  this  year. 

Our  free  publication,  "Guide  to  Account- 
ancy," should  be  read  by  every  ambitious 
man. 

Ask  for  complete  lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  our  successful  candidates. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

ACCOUNTANCT    SPECIALISTS 

[Eatablished  1897) 

COLLINS    HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 


S.R.  68. 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  8t«ad's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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i£2500  CASH! 

To  be  Distributed  by  31st  AUGUST 

Entries  Absolutely  Close  30th  JULY 


-    THERE   WILL   BE    - 
NO    POSTPONEMENT 

What  to  do: 

(1)  Buy  from    your  grocer   4  lbs.  "SUN-RAYSED"  Fruits— 
1  lb.  Currants,  2  lb.  Sultanas,  1  lb.  Lexias. 

(2)  Count  the  berries. 

(3)  Send  the  numbers    and   the    grocer's   docket   to  address 
below. 

The  Cash  Prizes  are  : 


First 

iElOOO 

Second 

£250 

Third      - 

£100 

Fourth 

^50 

Six   Hundred    Prizes — each    of   £1. 
One   Thousand    Prizes— each    of     IDs.    cash    as    consolation   prizes. 

DO    NOT    DELAY 

Our  Recipe  Book    (price  4d.,  post  free)    shows    89  methods  of    using  these 

fruits  in  the  home. 

IF   GROCERS  CANNOT    SUPPLY,    we   will   post   direct  to   any  address  in 
the  Commonwealth  on  receipt  of  3  4,  plus  pof'age  on  parcel  (16  Victorian 

or  2  8  Interstate). 

C.    J.    DeGARIS, 
Director    of    Publicity,     A.D.F.A.,    Mildura. 
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"  BURBERRY  " 

The  All- Weather  Coat 


With  the  severe  weather  now  prevail- 
ing, the  "  BURBERRY  "  is  more 
than  ever  an  essential  item  of  the 
well-dressed  man's  wardrobe. 

Light  as  air,  but  warm  enough  for 
all  requirements — Porous  and  Self- 
Ventilating — 'Rubberless,  yet  proof 
against  the  heaviest  downpour — and 
NEVER  a  burden  to  wear  or  carrv 
—the  "  BURBERRY  "  stands  alone 
as  an  All-Weather  Coat. 

Apart  from  its  Practical  Value,  the 
"  BURBERRY  "  possesses  that  Dis- 
tinction of  Texture  and  the  Exclu- 
sive Cut,  which  have  made  it  a  Style- 
Leader  in  everv  civilised  countrv. 


New  Shipment 
Just  Arrived 


Our  Latest  Shipment  features  the 
very  newest  "BURBERRY"  de- 
signs for  Men  and  Women.  That 
illustrated  is  the  famous  "  BUR- 
BERRY "  "  Urbitor."  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  suitable  for 
wear  at  this  season  of  the  vear. 


Particulars    and    Prices    on    Application 
CALL  -or  WRITE 

lO  %    Discount    to    Returned    Soldiers 

Lincoln,  Stuart  &  Co.,   Pty.  Ltd, 

Appointed    "  Burberry "    Agents 


244-54    Flinders    St. 


-Melbourne 


!Phi.iik  you  for  mentioning-  Stead'a  Review,  when  writing  to  advertie«re. 
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and  Head  Noises  Relieved  and  Cured  by  'Wearing 

WILSON'S    COMMON  -  SENSE    EAR-DRUMS 

Wilson's  Ear-Drums  cannot  be  seen,  are  worn  without  an>- 
discomfort,  and  are  so  effective  that  they  justify  the  ckiim 
that   they  MAKE    THE    DEAF    HEAR. 

The  ear-drums  are  very  soft  rubber,  and  act  as  sound- 
magnifiers,  conveying  tlie  faintest  sound  to  the  natural  ear- 
drum. They  can  be  inserted  in  the  ear  by  anyone,  quickU' 
and  easily ;  and  if  the  hearing  nerv-e  exists  at  all,  tliev 
make  it  possible  for  the  apparently  deaf  to  hear  and  taK-p 
part  comfortably  in  ordinary  conversation,  to  distinguish 
very  slight  sounds,  and  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  lectures, 
addresses,  theatrical  performances,  etc.,  etc.  They  remove 
distressing  head-noises,  and  in  many  cases  effeclixely  cure 
them. 

SOME    AUSTRALIAN    OPINIONS. 

Mr.  George  Frost,  Brompton,  S.A.,  says ; — "  I  have  woi'n 
them  constantly  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  can  thor- 
oughly recommend  them  to  any  deaf  person,  and  those  who 
suffer  from  head  noises,  as  the  Wilson  Ear-Drums  have  re- 
lieved me  of  the  head  noises  which  were  like  the  noise  or 
a  locomotive,  bells,   whistles,   etc." 

Mr.  R.  "U'att,  Wallacedale,  Vic,  says : — "  I  have  recom- 
mended them  to  several,  and  they  all  speak  higlily  of  them." 

Mr.  W.  Parker.  Brynellen  Estate.  To^^woombH.  Qld.,  savs : 
— "  I  can  hear  very  plainly  with  them,  and  am  very 
pleased." 

We  get  hundreds  of  letters  like  these.  If  you  are  deaf 
you  could  not  do  better  than  get  a  pair  of  Wilson's  Ear- 
Drums^ 

H.    WILKINSON.    Sole  Agent  for  Wilson  Ear-Drum   Co.    (1st 
Floor),    178   Collins  St.,   Melbourne.      ("Box   466.   G.P.O. ) 
Please    send   a    complete    Outfit,    containing    Wilson's    Eai- 
Drums,  for  which  I  enclose  £1/1/-. 


The  price  is  £1/1/-.  This  includes 
pair  of  Drums,  nickel  remover,  and  in- 
serter. After  the  first  pair  is  bought, 
you  may  purchase  a  single  drum  for 
8/-,  but  the  pair  you  get  at  first  will 
last  about  two  years.  T\'rite  for  Free 
Booklet  or  use  Order  Form  below,  and 
Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once  with  full  in- 
structions. 


Name. 


Address. 


H  you  answer   "Yes"  to  any  three  of  the  following   you  are  in  the  grip  of  deadly  Catarrh- 


1     Is    uiy   voice   liiisky? 

2.  l)o   I  sneeze  frequently? 

3.  Do  I   catch  cold  easily? 

4.  Is    iiiv    nose    suipped    up? 

5.  ts    my    hearins;    affected? 

6.  Does    my   throat    feel    dry? 

7.  Do   1   feel    tired  on   rising? 

8.  Does    my    nose    discharge? 
9.   Do   1  snUer   from    headache? 

10.  Do    crusts    form    in    rny    nose? 
M.  Do    I    e.xpectorate    fre(ineritly  ? 
:2    Is   my   sense  of   smell   aflected? 
13.   Does   phel^m  drop   into   my    throat? 
IJ.  Ho  I  sufTpr  from  noises  in  my  head? 
15    Do   I  have   to   clear   my    Iliroat    fie- 
qiiently  ? 


RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  attacks  the  disease 
by  blowing  medicated  .ererm  destroying  air 
into  the  nostrils.  Its  cleansing  action  leaves 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  free  from 
catarrhal  poisons.  It  performs  this  cleansing 
a«tion  without  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 
It  reaches  into  the  cavities  and  cleanses  thn 
openings  and  tubes,  and  clears  out  the  eufi- 
tuichian  tubes.  It  leaves  ^he  mucous  mem- 
brane  i'l  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  It 
will  speedily  remove  and  cure  Catarrn, 
Catarrhal  Deafness.  Headache.  Neuralgia. 
Cold  in  the  He;id,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Bad  Breath,  and  all  nasal  inflamma- 
tions. 


FREE  TRIAL. — Obviously  we  could  not  sell  what  had  been  already  used  >''- 
another  person,  so  we  do  not  give  a  free  trial  (hut  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  hook- 
let,  giving  all  particulars   freci.      i'ou   can    therefore   depend   that   every    K.VMEY'S   MEDT- 

•OATOll  sold   is  clean,    and   has   not    been    handled    by   others.     Order   now,    or    write   for 

"fr«e  booklet. 

H.   WILKINSON,    Sole   Agent    for   Ramev   Medi- 

cator  Co.,    (1st  Floor)    ITS   Collins  St..   Mel-  Nam© 

bourne.      (Box   466.   O.P.O.) 

Ple.'ise  send  Outfit   containing  1    Nlckel-plnted  Addreea 

Rnmey    Medicator,    1    bottle   Inhalent,    and    1    tin 

'<'i)intment,  for  which  I  enclose  1  5/6.  
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BRADSHAW'S  26:  6:  26 

SHORTHAND  is  simpli 
city  itself.  There  are  only 
5  easy  lessons  to  master, 
which  can  be  learned  in  a 
few  hours,  as  hundreds  of 
our  students  have  proved. 

Once  the  theory  is  mas- 
tered, speed  can  be. rapidly 
developed,  students  attain- 
ing speeds  of  loo  to  155 
words  a  minute  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Write  for  Pamphlet 
"  P2Q,"  and  learn  all 
about  the  wonderful  sys- 
tem that  is  rcvnlutionis- 
inpT   "  the  Winscd   .\rt.'- 


Read  what 

Miss   Lyia  Gardner 

of  Grano  St.,  Ararat 


"  Dear  Sirs, — 

"  I  found  the  theory  of  your  26 :  6 :  26 
Shorthand  Course  very  easy  indeed,  and 
when  learned  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  re- 
member and  apply. 

"  I  commenced  the  theory  study  about 
August  20,  and  before  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber I  was  writing  Shorthand  fairly 
quickly.  Within  three  months  of  com- 
mencing the  course  I  was  writing  con. 
siderably  over  100  words  a  minute. 

"  Of  course,  I  could  have  accomplished 
this  end  much  more  quickly,  but  I  was 
only  doing  the  study  in  odd  moments  of 
spare  time. 

"  The  theory  lessons  follow  naturally 
upon  one  another,  and  there  is  nothing 
at  all  difficult  about  Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
system. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     "LYL.\  GARDNER." 


Ivearn    BradsHaw's    26  :  O  :  20    SHortHand 
by    Post    in    Yovir    Own    Home 

To  enable  you  to  thoroughly  understand  the  simplicity 
of  Bradshaw's  26:6:26  Shorthand  Course,  the  first  two 
lessons  will  be  sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address,  with  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage,  if  you 
mention  "Stead's  Review."     Write  for  it  now. 


BRBD5HRW5 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Tliank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  R«viewJ  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Vll. 


If  I  onlv 


How  often  Kave  TOU  said  tKat  ?  Ho^  often  Kave 
YOU  sigKed  for  time  -  nxore  time,  in  vain  ?  You  ^ould 
be  able  to  do  lots  you  can't  find  time  for  now.  I  ou 
would  make  more  money  ;  you  \s'ould  Kave  more  leisure ; 
you  would  cultivate  more  friends ;  you  would  do  all 
tKose  tKings  you  long  to  do— and  tKen  Kave  more  time 
left  to  enjoy  life,  too.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  :  He 
wKo  gains  time,  gains  every tKing." 

Study  at  Kome — quietly,  and  just  when  j)ou  feel  like  it — the  Harrington 
Emerson  Course  of  Personal  Efficiency.  It  will  enable  you  to  do  what  others 
have  done — in  actually  adding  time  to  your  day.  For  instance,  it  taught  the 
Editor  of  an  important  newspaper  to  cut  down  his  work  three  hours  a  day.  A 
Civil  Engineer  saved  two  to  three  hours  a  day  right  from  the  start ;  a  Physician 
added  four  hours  to  his  day  ;  a  Manager  was  enabled  to  cut  out  all  night  work 
that  he  had  considered  inseparable  from  his  job  ;  it  showed  another  man  how  to 
get  an  education,  and  so  on. 

This  Course  vJiil  actually  add  days  to  your  TpJeek,  n\onths  to  your  year,  and 
years  to  your  life.  And  remember — time  is  the  most  valuable  thing  you  have. 
This  and  other  secrets  of  success  are  fully  dealt  with  in  a  book  that  is  yours 
simply  for  the  asking.  Get  it— and  get  right  on  the  road  to  success  !  Don't 
let  another  moment's  hesitation  stand  in  the  way  of  your  future.      Write  at  once  ! 


Scratch  with  Pin  or  Penknife  along  dotted  line  NOW  —  Coupon  will  then  come  off  easily 
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July  5.  1919. 
The  Peace  Treaty  Signed. 

Faced  with  starvation  as  the  alter- 
native the  Germans  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  on  June  28th,  1919.  At  first 
their  Delegates  wished  to  do  so  under  pro- 
test, but  the  Allies  insisted  that  the  sign- 
ing was  to  be  unconditional,  and,  being 
in  a  position  to  enforce  their  desires,  had 
their  way.  The  first  German  Delegate 
before  affixing  his  signature  to  the 
Treaty  said,  "  We  are  signing  without 
mental  reservations.  The  German  people 
will  use  every  means  to  meet  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty.  We  believe  that  the 
Allies  will  not  insist  on  the  delivery  of 
the  ex-Kaiser  and  other  high  officers  for 
trial.  We  believe  that  the  Allies  will  ulti- 
mately modify  the  terms  of  the  Treaty." 
Yielding  to  force  majeure,  the  Germans 
signed  without  protest,  but  their  feeling 
on  the  matter  is  best  conveyed  by  the 
communication  in  which  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  signified  their  intention 
©f  accepting  the  Treaty.  In  it  we  read: 
"  The  German  people,  after  the  frightful 
sufferings  of  the  past  few  years,  lack  all 
means  of  defending  their  honour  by  ex- 
ternal action.  Therefore,  vicklinfr  to 
overwhelming  force,  but  without  on  that 


account  abandoning  its  view  in  regard  to 
the  unheard  of  injustice  of  the  Peace 
conditions,  the  Government  declares  it- 
self ready  to  accept  and  sign  the  condi- 
tions imposed." 

The  Blockade  to  Continue. 

The  historic  scene  in  the  great  palace 
at  Versailles  did  not  officially  end  the 
war,  though  Peace  was  formally  signed. 
It  has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  at  least  three 
Governments,  and,  until  they  have  done 
this  the  blockade  of  Germany  is  to  be 
rigorously  enforced.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  American  food  ships, 
sent  so  tardily,  and  held  up  at  the  last 
moment  in  an  English  port,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  through.  If  not,  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  who  since  the  Armistice 
was  agreed  to  have  starved  to  death  be- 
cause of  the  blockade,  will  be  increased 
by  further  thousands.  Whilst  the  block- 
ade may  have  been  a  legitimate  weapon 
of  war,  and  the  submarine  may  have 
been  an  illegitimate  one,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  where  the  latter  has 
claimed  hundreds  of  victims  the  former 
has  claimed  thousands.  It  cannot  but 
remain  the  bitterest  memorv  of  the  war. 
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What  About  the   Economic  Arrangements? 

We  have  had  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
signing -ceremony  cabled  out  to  us,  have 
been  told  in  detail  the  sort  of  seals  the 
Dominion  representatives  used  when  they 
affixed  their  names  to  the  historic  docu- 
ment, but  not  a  word  have  we  had  on  the 
immensely  important  subject  of  the  econo- 
mic clauses  of  the  Treaty,  which  clauses 
were  made  public  in  Europe  and  America 
at  least  a  week  ago.  We  are  told  that 
many  of  the  delegates  are  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  these  clauses,  which  means,  pre- 
sumably, that  they  consider  them  not 
sufficiently  severe.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  whatever  the  war 
started  over,  it  ended  in  being  largely  i 
strife  for  commercial  supremacy  and  for 
world  markets.  No  one  more  frankly 
recognised  this  than  Air.  Hughes,  who. 
at  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  and 
ever  after  has  urged  that  Germany 
should  be  so  crippled  that  she  could  nor 
again  hope  to  regain  her  high  place  in 
trade  and  commerce.  The  Allies  in  their 
reply  to  the  German  counter-proposals 
went  out  of  their  way  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  intention  of  strang- 
ling Germany  or  of  preventing  her  from 
taking  her  place  in  international  trade, 
that  raw  materials  will  be  supplied  to 
her.  and  that,  save  in  certain  specified 
cases,  reciprocity  is  to  be  applied.  All 
this  suggests  that  the  clauses  in  the 
Treaty  dealing  with  the  future  of  Ger- 
man trade  are  not  aimed  at  crippling  it 
as  so  many  Allied  delegates  demanded. 
Yet,  though  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world  have  been  so  furiously  fought 
for,  we  are  left  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  final  agreement  reached  between  the 
warring  nations  in  the  matter ! 

The  Treaty  and  the  Fourteen  Points. 

Until  we  receive  the  full  text  of  the 
Treaty  it  is  impossible  to  properly  dis- 
cuss it  and  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  world.  We  are  assured  by 
those  who  made  it  that  it  is  a  just  and 
righteous  Peace,  conforming  to  the  Four- 
teen Articles.  On  the  other  hand,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  those  clauses  about 
which  we  have  definite  information  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  the  Germans  have 
ample  grounds  for  their  complaint  that 
they  were  tricked  into  disarming  by  de- 
finite   promises,    which    the    Allies    have 


failed  to  fulfil.  The  strong  protests- 
which  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  labour 
associations  in  Allied  countries,  suggest 
that  they,  at  any  rate,  think  the  Treaty 
ought  to  be  modified.  The  trenchant 
criticisms  of  the  Peace  terms  as  fore- 
casted— and  the  forecasts  were  pretty  ac- 
curate— which  are  found  in  many  of  the 
English  papers  brought  by  the  last  mail 
show  that  there  is  an  influential  section 
at  home  very  strongly  opposed  to  those 
parts  of  the  Treaty  which  seem  not  to 
conform  to  the  Fourteen  Points.  I  have 
indicated  long  ago  what  these  are — (1) 
The  actual,  though  camouflaged,  cession 
of  the  Saar  Valley — purely  German — to 
I'Vance.  (2)  The  attempt  to  include  pay- 
ment of  war  costs  as  reparation.  (3) 
The  camouflaged  annexation  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies.  (4)  The  confiscation  of 
the  German  mercantile  marine.  (5)  The 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  in  German  territory.  Con- 
cessions have  been  made  as  far  as  the 
last  two  points  are  concerned,  but  the 
Saar.  the  Colonies  and  the  indefinite  pay- 
ment remain  in  the  Treaty. 

Will  It  Bring  Lasting  Peace? 

Everyone  is  now  asking :  "  Will  the 
Treaty  be  carried  out,  and  will  it  bring 
peace  to  the  world?"  We  may  assume 
with  certainty  that,  providing  the  present 
Government  in  Germany  remains  in; 
power  and  is  not  overthrown  by  the  ex- 
tremists, the  Treaty  terms  will  be  car- 
ried out  for  some  time  at  any  rate.  We 
may  also  assume  with  certainty  that  if 
llie  Treaty  remains  unmodified  it  brings 
a  sword,  not  peace,  to  the  world.  Now 
that  the  document  is  signed  the  Allies 
cannot  modify  it,  that  is  a  task  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  Everything,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  the  League.  If,  when 
it  comes  into  existence,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  enforce  its  decisions  on  all 
peoples  then  we  will  have  peace.  If  it  is 
dominated  by  the  present  Allies  and  re- 
fuses altogether  to  alter  the  Treaty,  we 
shall  have  strife,  unrest  and  war  in 
Europe  before  many  years  have  passed. 
The  Germans  must  get  food,  no  matter 
how  huge  the  cost.  Therefore,  they  will 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  to 
secure  it.  Twelve  months'  hence,  or 
even  earlier,  they  will  inform  the  League 
that  they  find   it"  impossible  to  continue 
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fulfilling  certain  of  the  conditions,  and 
will  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  Saar  ar- 
rangement, and  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhine  provinces.  If  the  League  refuses 
to  do  anything,  and  Germany,  no  matter 
how  she  strives,  finds  it  impossi^ble  to 
meet  the  terms,  what  will  happen?  The 
Allies  would  "  take  steps "  to  enforce 
their  will.  Their  chief  weapon  then,  as 
now.  would  be  the  starvation  blockade, 
but  would  it  be  possible  to  re-establish  in 
1920  or  1931  a  blockade  which  would 
again  completely  dislocate  the  trade  of 
the  world.  Would  the  .United  States 
agree?  A  refusal  of  the  League  to  move 
in  the  matter  would,  undoubtedly,  compel 
the  Germans  to  seek  closer  union  with 
Russia.  Such  an  alliance  would  domin- 
ate Europe,  and  end  Allied  dreams  con- 
cerning the  commercial  and  industrial 
exploitation  of  Muscovy. 

What  Might  Happen. 

Germany.       though       disarmed      and 
crushed,  remains  a  formidable  power,  a 
nation   numerically    twice    as  strong  as 
France,  though  the  latter  continues  to  be 
armed  cap  a  pie  and  the  former  is  de- 
fenceless in  a  military  sense.     But,  for- 
midable   as    the    Germans   must    remain 
owing  merely  to  their  numbers,  Russia, 
thanks  to  her  great  population,  must  soon 
become  more    formidable   still.     Russia, 
with   vast   untapped   resources,   immense 
agricultural    wealth    and    nascent    indus- 
tries which  only  need  developing,  though 
at  present  passing  through  a  time  of  trial, 
shot  with  the  pangs  of  rebirth,  must  be- 
come the  greatest  of  European  countries 
in  the  end — an  end  which  is  not  far  off. 
We  dread,  and  rightly  dread,  a  Japanese- 
awakened   China.     What   fear  must   we 
not   entertain    of    a    German-developed 
Russia?    Yet  the  Peace  just  made,  which 
bears  so  heavily  on  a  temporarily  pros- 
trate Ciermany.  takes  no  count  at  all  of 
revolutionary  Russia.     The  parties  to  it 
are  France,  whose  population  is  station- 
ary, and  whose  resources  are  low ;  Italy, 
who  will    have    her    hands    full  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Levant;  Great  Britain, 
"at  the  pinnacle  of  her  fame."  who  is  far 
more    concerned    over    the    security    of 
world  markets  than  over  the  territorial 
rearrangement     of     Europe;     and     the 
United  States,  who  still  desires  to  avoid 
European   entanglements  as   far  as  pos- 


sible. If  the  League  of  Nations  breaks 
down  would  these  four  countries  again 
unite  to  prevent  the  Germans  seeking  to 
develop  Russia?  Even  if  they  did  come 
together  again  for  the  purpose  could 
they  eft'ectively  stop  such  an  attempt, 
could  they  rescue  a  distracted  Poland 
from  the  domination  of  the  two  peoples 
it  buffered?  These  are,  of  course,  merely 
assumptions,  but  one  cannot  avoid 
speculating  over  what  is  likely  to  happen. 
If  the  League  fails  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  inevitable  outcome  will  be  a  Russo- 
German  alliance  too  formidable  to  stand 
out  against. 

The  Germans   May   Emigrate. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Ger- 
mans may  seek  to  escape  from  the  whip 
of  the  Allied  taskmaster,  and,  instead  of 
resigning  themselves  to  work  indefinitely 
for  others  may  elect  to  emigrate  in  im- 
mense numbers.    By  so  doing  they  woiild 
avoid  heavy  taxation  and  escape  from  in- 
tolerable conditions.     Yet,  even  if  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  go  overseas,  millions 
remain    behind    to    be    reckoned    with. 
South  America  offers  an  open  door,  and 
thither  Germans  will  flock  in  great  num- 
bers.   For  the  last  two  decades  Germany, 
unlike  Great  Britain,  has  kept  her  people 
at    home.      She   has    had    no    temperate 
colonies  to  send  them  to.  and  has  been 
able  to  keep  them  employed  in  her  own 
factories.     The  majority  of  former  Ger- 
man emigrants  left   Germany  to  escape 
militarism   and   oflicialism.      When   they 
reached  America  or  Brazil  or  Argentina 
they  melted  quickly  into  the  population 
around  them,  were  anxious  to  shake  off 
allegiance  to  the  Kaiser.    Now,  however, 
the  position  is  very  different.    They  have 
a  democratic  Government ;  militarism  has 
been  destroyed.    When  they  go  to  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  they  will  almost  certainly 
form  and  maintain  their  own  settlements, 
and.  as  these  become  strong  and  self-sup- 
])orting,  they  will  inevitably  exercise  an 
increasing   influence   in    South   America, 
will  dominate  those  Latin  Republics  in  a 
manner  outside  Powers,  like  the  United 
States.  England  or  France  could  never 
do. 

Militarism   Not   Destroyed. 
Whilst    ultimately    this    question     of 
ration  will  become  a  difficult  problem 
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for  the  South  American  States,  our  im- 
mediate concern  is,  however,  what  the 
Germans  will  do  about  the  Treaty.  One 
thing  the  Treaty  has  at  any  rate  done. 
It  has  translated  into  actual  fact  the 
Allies'  announced  intention  of  destroying 
militarism  in  Germany.  The  German 
people  are  freed  from  conscription,  have 
no  longer  to  support  a  great  military 
machine,  or  a  mighty  fleet.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  process  of  freeing  the  Germans, 
the  Allied  Powers  have  riveted  the  fet- 
ters on  their  own  people.  France  is  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  an  even  larger 
army  than  before.  She  is  furious  that  the 
sinking  of  the  German  ships  prevented 
her  increasing  the  size  of  her  fleet.  Eng- 
land has  a  mightier  fleet  than  ever,  and, 
in  addition,  despite  the  promises  of 
Ministers  at  the  last  election,  is  having 
conscription  forced  on  her  at  enormous 
cost.  The  war  has  ended  militarism  in 
Germany,  and  established  it  firmly  in 
France  and  England.  Formerly  those 
who  were  anxious  to  escape  service  in 
the  army  fled  to  England.  Now  they 
will  have  to  flee  to  Germany.  The  Ger- 
mans themselves  since  the  war  ended  in 
the  Armistice  have  remodelled  their  sys- 
tem of  Government.  The  people  rule 
there  more  directly  than  they  do  in  Eng- 
land where  universal  suffrage  is  even  yet 
not  in  force.  All  the  petty  princes  have 
been  swept  away,  and,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  people 
are  ruling  themselves.  But,  despite  the 
declarations  of  President  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George,  the  people  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  doings  of  their  late  rulers, 
and  are  being  compelled  to  pay  for  their 
sins. 

Appeal  to  the   League. 

Had  the  old  order  been  maintained, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  compelled  by 
starvation,  the  Government  would  have 
signed  and  have  kept  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
people  now  at  last,  realising  their  power, 
may  drive  the  Government,  which  con- 
cluded Peace,  from  office  and  later  on  es- 
tablish another  which  would  not  regard 
itself  as  bound  by  the  promises  of  its 
predecessor.  Bolshevism  in  Russia  was 
at  first  confined  to  a  limited  number,  but 
once  these  had  managed  to  seize  power 
it  swept  through  the  land.     That  is  un- 


likely to  happen  in  Germany,  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  extremists  may 
upset  the  Government,  and,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  things  are  so  bad  they  can- 
not well  be  worse,  may  be  allowed  to  try 
their  hands  at  steering  the  ship  of  State. 
They  would  certainly  repudiate  many 
clauses  of  the  Treaty.  On  the  whole, 
though,  I  think  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  remaiil  in  control  for  some 
time,  but  it  would  inevitably  fall  if  its 
appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  failed. 
Upheaval  in  Germany  may  upset  all  one's 
estimates,  but,  apart  from  that,  every- 
thing hinges  on  the  League.  To  be  effec- 
tive, Germany  must  be  in  it.  If  she  is 
not,  it  remains  nothing  more  than  an 
Allied  Council.  But  Germany  would  not 
remain  in  it  if  it  refused  to  modify  the 
Treaty.  With  Germany  and  Russia  out 
of  the  League,  its  authority  in  Europe 
at  any  rate  ceases. 

A   Peace  Founded  on  a  Quicksand. 

President  Wilson  is  still  very  hopeful 
about  the  League  and  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  it  will  dominate  and  con- 
trol the  world.  No  doubt  the  machinery 
needed  for  it  will  be  set  up,  and  it  will 
be  duly  established  at  Geneva,  but  its 
testing  time  will  come  when  it  is  asked  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  which 
an  overwhelming,  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers have  declared  to  be  absolutely  just 
and  necessary  to  preserve  the  Peace  of 
the  world.  If  it  fails  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den placed  on  the  German  people,  it  will 
write  its  own  death  warrant.  French 
and  British  armies  must  be  maintained  in 
strength,  warships  must  be  kept  ever 
ready  so  that  the  Allies  may  compel  the 
Germans  to  meet  their  obligations,  and, 
until  all  these  have  been  met,  there  can 
be  no  reduction  in  armaments,  to  arrange 
for  which  is  the  first  duty  of  the  League. 
There  was  a  great  chance  to  make  a 
settlement  which  would  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  world.  In- 
stead, we  ram  an  old-fashioned  Peace 
down  the  Germans'  throats.  To  quote 
President  Wilson's  own  words,  "  Only  a 
Peace  between  equals  can  last.  Victory 
would  mean  a  Peace  forced  upon  the 
loser — a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the 
van(|uished.  It  would  be  accepted  in 
Imniiliation,  under  duress,  at  an  intoler- 
nl)lc  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a  sting  of 
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resentment — a.  bitter  memory  upon  which 
the  terms  of  Peace  would  rest,  but  only 
as  upon  a  quicksand."  When  he  thus 
delivered  himself  he  accurately  described 
the  Peace  which  has  just  been  made.  It 
rests  upon  a  quicksand,  and,  unless  the 
League  of  Nations  underpins  it  by  judi- 
cious modifications,  it  will  not  only  bring 
down  the  Peace  of  Europe  in  its  fall,  but 
the  League  itself  will  be  buried  in  the 
ruins. 
The  Only  Hope  of  Permanent  Peace. 

I  had  great  hopes  of  the  League,  and 
looked  to  it  to  bring  about  permanent, 
world  Peace.  Now  I  must  reluctantly 
confess  that  my  hopes  are  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Only  if  it  begins  its  labours  by 
modifying  the  Peace  Treaty  is  it  likely 
to  be  of  any  permanent  value.  The  test- 
ing time  will  come  all  too  quickly.  I  fear 
it  will  never  succeed  in  banishing  war. 
but  what  diplomatists  and  statesmen  fail 
to  do  the  people  themselves  will  yet 
achieve.  The  workers  of  the  world  have 
hitherto  had  absolutely  no  say  in  the 
making  of  war  or  the  making  of  peace. 
All  they  have  had  to  do  is  to  make  the 
guns  and  provide  fodder  for  them.  They 
are  the  soldiers  who  fight,  the  men  who 
labour  in  factory  and  mine  to  keep  the 
armies  in  the  field.  They  get  killed  and 
broken,  but  thus  far  have  been  dumb  like 
sheep  before  their  shearers.  It  is  they 
who  are  now  asking.  "  Is  it  worth 
while  ?"  and  it  is  they  who  will  ultimately 
answer:  "It  is  not."  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  war  cease  between  civilised 
nations. 

At  Versailles--I87l  and  1919. 

As  I  indicated  in  our  last  issue  must 
be  the  case,  the  Germans,  compelled 
thereto  by  lack  of  food  and  Allied 
threats,  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  But 
it  was  not  the  Scheidcmann  Government 
which  made  the  fateful  decision.  Refus- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility,  it  resigned, 
and  another  was  formed,  headed  by  Herr 
Bauer,  and  including  ITerr  Noske  and 
Professor  Delbruck,  with  Herr  Erzber- 
ger  as  Vice-Chancellor.  This  was  ob- 
viously a  more  conservative  Ministry 
than  the  last.  Herr  Kbert  remains  Pre- 
sident. The  new  Foreign  Minister,  Herr 
Muller,  with  Herr  Johannes  Bell  as  col- 
league, signed  the  Treaty  on  behalf  of 
Germany,   and   an    immense   number   of 


delegates  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Allies. 
Strong  opposition  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  was  manifested  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  and  the  Government  evi- 
dently has  its  work  cut  out  to  maintain 
order.  Peace  was  signed  in  the  famous 
Gallery  of  MirrOrs  of  the  Versailles 
Palace,  where,  on  January  18th, 
ISri.  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
Kiiig  of  Prussia,  was  proclaimed 
German  Emperor  and  Germany  came 
into  being.  How  different  the  set- 
ting. Half  a  century  ago  kings  and 
princes,  generals  and  diplomatists,  re- 
presenting all  the  "German  States,  as- 
sembled in  brilliant  uniforms,  to  bind 
themselves  into  a  single  Empire.  Now 
kings,  princes,  generals  and  diplomatists 
have  all  been  swept  away,  and  yesterday 
two  unknown  men,  representing  the 
people  of  Germany,  signed  a  Treaty 
forced  on  the  Empire  by  France 
and  her  Allies.  Ratification,  though 
it  may  take  some  time,  is  nothing 
but  a  formality,  for  no  one  Ally 
could  now  alter  a  single  word  in  the 
agreement  which  their  leaders  have 
reached  after  such  protracted  negotia- 
tions amongst  themselves.  The  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar  approved  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  before  the  Bauer 
Government  took  office. 

In  Eastern  Europe. 

The  whole  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  unintelligible.  We  know  that  the 
secret  Treaty  which  induced  the  Rou- 
manians to  take  the  plunge  in  1916  pro- 
mised them  large  territories  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Russians,  they  had  no 
right  to  at  all.  Driven  by  necessity,  how- 
ever. Great  Britain  and  France  agreed  to 
practically  everything  Roumania  de- 
manded. Translyvania,  Bukowina,  the 
Banat  were  all  to  be  embraced  within 
her  enlarged  boundaries  if  only  she 
would  hasten  at  once  to  the  rescue. 
These  great  accretions  of  territory  were 
to  come  to  her  only  in  the  event  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Central  Powers.  We  know 
what  happened.  Sending  their  forces 
headlong  into  Hungary,  the  Roumanians 
were  smitten  from  behind  by  von  Mac- 
kensen,  and,  lacking  any  Allied  assist- 
ance, their  resistance  collapsed  like  a 
pricked  bubble,  and  their  country  was  al- 
most completely  overrun.    It  served  as  a 
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granary  for  Germany  for  many  months. 
Then    Russia    broke   up,    and   the    Rou- 
manians lost  the  base  on  which   rested 
the  army  they  still  managed  to  keep  in 
the  field.    They  were  compelled  to  make 
Peace,  but,  hard  as  were  the  terms,  Rou- 
mania  actually  added  to  her  territory  as 
Bessarabia   became     hers.       The   Allies, 
when  victory  was  theirs,  all  agreed  that 
this  Peace  signed  under  duress  was  not 
binding,  and  welcomed  King  Ferdinand's 
delegates  to   Paris.     It  has  been   found 
immensely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  pro- 
mises made  Roumania  by  the  Allies  in 
their  hour  of  distress  with  the  promises 
made    the    Jugo-Slavs    and    the    small 
nations  generally  that  self-determination 
was  to  draw  the  future  frontiers.     The 
Banat  was  claimed  by  Serbia,  Bukowina 
by    Ukrainia,    and    certain    districts    of 
Transylvania  by  the   Hungarians.     The 
Roumanian  attempt  to  seize  the  whole  of 
Transylvania     caused     the     Hungarian 
worm  to  turn,  and,  although  the  Allies 
made  efforts  to  settle  matters,  it  is  now 
admitted  that  they  blundered  badly.    The 
next  thing  we  heard  was  that,  under  in- 
structions from  the  Big  Four,  the  Rou- 
manians were  marching  on  Buda  Pesth. 
This  was  quickly  denied. 

Roumania  Withdraws. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Roumanian 
delegates  have  withdrawn  from  the  Peace 
Conference  because — diplomatically  put 
— the  Allies  failed  to  show  sympathy 
with  their  claims.  In  other  words  the 
Allies  found  it  impossible  to  deliver  the 
goods.  No  doubt,  the  Roumanians 
claimed  even  more  than  the  Allies  had 
promised,  thus  emulating  Italy,  but,  by 
comparison,  Roumania  is  a  small  State, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  wooed  as  was 
Italy.  A  disgruntled  Roumania  is  ob- 
viously going  to  make  the  Balkan  tangle 
worse  than  ever.  Her  position  will 
hardly  be  a  happy  one.  To  the  south  is 
a  Bulgaria  angry  at  having  to  hand  over 
the  Dobrudjan  territory  reft  from  her 
during  the  second  Balkan  war.  To  the 
east  a  Ukrania  which  rightly  insists  on 
having  Bukowina  on  ethnological  grounds 
and  Bessarabia  for  commercial  and  stra- 
tegical reasons.  To  the  north  a  Hungary 
furious  at  the  loss  of  the  fair  province 
of  Transylvania.  To  the  west  a  Jugo- 
slavia   bitterly    resentful    of    the    Rou- 


manian claims  to  the  Banat.  If  Allied 
support  is  withdrawn  what  will  happen 
to  an  isolated  Roumania  ?  Inevitably  she 
must  look  for  friends  elsewhere,  and  the 
half  of  her  people  who  have  always  been 
pro-German  will  likely  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  in  the  matter.  The  most  probable 
outcome  though  is  an  alliance  with  Bol- 
shevik Ukrainia.  for,  though  we  hear  no- 
thing at  all  about  it.  Bolshevik  doctrines 
will  certainly  have  taken  root,  and  have 
spread  in  the  fertile  soil  of  discontent  the 
century-long  repression  of  the  peasants 
in  Roumania  prepared.  The  outstanding 
result  of  this  Roumanian  withdrawal  is 
the  further  complication  it  adds  to  the 
already  sufficiently  mixed  Balkan  ques- 
tion. 

"  Combating  the  Bolsheviki." 

To-night's  cables  about  the  Bolsheviki 
are  perfectly  typical.     Under  the  cheer- 
ing   heading.    "  Combating    the    Bolshe- 
viki." we  read,  "  The  British  Evacuation 
of    Northern   Russia   Has   Begun,"  then 
follows,    "  The    Bolsheviks    Continue    to 
Advance  on  the  Eastern  Front.  .  .  .  Ad- 
miral     Koltchak's      Retreat      Continues 
Without  Much  Fighting."    Another  mes- 
sage says,  "  the  Bolsheviks  claim  an  im- 
portant advance  on  the  Finnish  frontier, 
Vydisha  has  been    captured    with  great 
quantities  of  munitions  and  stores."   The 
Ukrainians  are  rapidly  advancing,  states 
a  further  report.  "  but  the  Polish  retreat 
has      been      stabilised "    whatever     that 
means.       Only     one     message     amongst 
the      whole      lot      suggests      that      the 
Bolsheviki  are  being  seriously  "  combat- 
ted  " — it  is  one  sent  out  by  the  Bolsheviki 
themselves,  and  admits  a  defeat  on  the 
Southern  front,  where  General  Denekine 
is  operating.     Will  that  advance  be  long 
unchecked?  one  wonders.    I  have  set  out 
these  reports  in  order  to  show  that,  de- 
spite the  generally  conveyed  impression 
which  we  have  got  by  reading  the  head- 
lines, the  Anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  Russia 
are  not  progressing,  but  are  actually  los- 
ing ground.      The   decision   to   evacuate 
Northern  Russia  is  due,  not  to  a  desire  to 
meet  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  workers 
that  intervention  shall  cease,  but  to  the 
failure  of  the  Finns  to  break  the  Bolshe- 
vik forces  further  south.    The  only  hope 
for  the  Allied  army  in  North  Russia,  as  T 
have  constantly  pointed  out,  lay  in  the 
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Finns.  If  these  were  unsuccessful  in 
iheir  gallant  attempt  at  rescue,  evacua- 
.liorl  was  inevitable.  Admiral  Koltchak 
was  badly  defeated  some  time  ago,  and 
though  he  has  won  several  important  vic- 
lories  since  then — in  the  cables — he  is, 
.apparently,  still  retreating.  The  junction 
l^etween  the  Poles  and  the  Roumanians 
in  Galicia  was  barely  announced,  when 
we  learn  that  the  Poles  have  been  driven 
Hjack  on  Lemberg,  and  the  Ukrainians 
.are  again  in  Central  Galicia.  The  Ger- 
mians  are  said  to  be  supreme  in  Riga,  but 
there  is  much  talk  about  formidable  Let- 
tish armies,  which  I  fear  do  not  exist  at 
all.  The  Allies  will  eventually  be  forced 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  intervention  in 
Russia.  That  being  so,  the  sooner  they 
make  the  Peace  Lenin  has  asked  for  the 
better.  Money  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
cause  which  impelled  the  Allies  to  inter- 
fere. The  millions  invested  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  had  to  be  looked  after, 
but  it  is  certainly  open  to  question 
whether  the  expenditure  of  even  more 
millions  on  military  expeditions  and  war 
munitions  will  save  those  investments. 
Lenin  has  apparently  agreed  to  guaran- 
tee the  interest  on  the  French  loans,  but 
not  until  the  Allies  leave  him  in  peace. 
Surely  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  conclude  Peace  before 
all  the  Allied  troops  are  forced  out  of  the 
country. 

Umpire,  Not  Meddler 

Strong  exception  has  been  taken  in 
some  quarters  to  the  very  prominent 
part  that  the  American  delegation  has 
]jlayed  at  the  Peace  Conference.  "  What 
are  they  meddling  for?"  some  people  ask 
angrily,  "  they  are  not  deeply  concerned 
in  the  European  rearrangement,  as  we 
are :  why  cannot  they  let  France,  Eng 
land  and  Italy  settle  atifairs  themselves?" 
Unknowingly  these  critics  give  the  true 
reason  why  America  has  been  so  much 
in  evidence.  The  United  States  happened 
to  be  the  solitary  power  at  Paris  that 
was  disinterested,  the  only  one  seeking 
nothing  at  all  for  herself,  desiring  only 
a  settlement  which  would  give  stable 
equilibrium  in  future.  That  being  the 
case.  President  Wilson  was  again  and 
again  appealed  to  as  umpire,  and,  having 
been  so  appealed  to,  was  forced  to  make 
decisions  which  those  who  had  referred 


to  him  necessarily  had  to  accept.  Cle- 
menceau  was  primarily  engaged  m  secur- 
ing the  maximum  territorial  additions  to 
France,  and  obtaining  as  large  payments 
for  reparation  as  possible.  Italy  was  con- 
cerned in  a  desperate  endeavour  to  get 
not  only  what  had  been  promised  her  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  1915,  but 
Fiume  and  Smyrna  as  well.  Lloyd 
George,  hampered  by  his  election  pro- 
mises that  Germany  was  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  war,  troubled  over  acute  ditTer- 
ences  between  the  Dominions  and  Japan, 
determined  to  retain  the  German 
Colonies  within  the  Empire,  could  hardly 
be  called  disinterested.  But  undoubtedly 
the  Americans  were,  and  for  that  very 
reason  were  again  and  again  asked  to 
straighten  out  tangles  and  to  make 
momentous  decisions.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  bitter  critics  of  President  Wilson  al- 
together fail  to  realise  this. 

Political  Changes  in  Italy. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  of  umpire 
that  President  \Vilson  voiced  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Conference  that  the  Jugo- 
slavs were  not  to  be  bottled  up,  and 
that  Fiume  was  not  to  go  to  Italy.  As  a 
result  of  the  President's  action,  Orlando 
withdrew  from  the  Conference,  and, 
going  to  Rome,  had  a  tremendous  recep- 
tion. He  received  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties and  returned  to  Paris  apparently 
certain  of  the  support  of  his  people. 
President  Wilson  had  done  him  this  ser- 
vice. But  hardly  was  he  back  at  the  Con- 
ference when  his  Ministry  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  resign.  It  is  generally  assumed  here 
that  he  fell  because  he  failed  to  get 
Fiume  for  Italy.  That  mav  be  a  contri- 
l)Utory  cause,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
man  who  succeeds  him  as  Prime  Minister 
is  Signor  Nitti,  a  close  friend  of  Giolitti. 
who,  it  will  be  recalled,  earned  the  title 
of  pro-German  owing  to  his  strenuous 
endeavours  to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  ter- 
rible struggle.  If  Nitti  won  to  power  as 
the  result  of  a  political  intrigue,  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  remain  there  long.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  and  Giolitti  are 
the  leaders  of  the  large  and  growing  sec- 
tion which  is  anxious  to  avoid  active  in- 
tervention in  the  Balkans,  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Fiume  trouble  is  to  be  ex- 
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pectecl.  and  his  Government  may  last. 
The  real  danger  for  Italy  at  present  is 
not  strife  with  tlie  other  Allies  over  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions,  but  the  increasing 
unrest  amongst  the  common  people  in- 
duced l)y  lack  of  food  supplies,  scarcity  of 
coal  and  unemployment. 

What  of   Nauru? 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  divid- 
ing the  spoils  of  war  represented  by  the 
phosphate  deposits  of  Nauru.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  is  an  English  company, 
not  a  German  one,  which  is  operating 
there,  and  its  claim  for  heavy  compensa- 
tion, if  the  Governments  of  Australia  and 
Great  Britain  dispossess  it,  cannot  there- 
fore be  ignored.  The  figure  of  £3,000,000 
has  been  mentioned  as  compensation,  but 
that  seems  altogether  too  low.  Less  than 
half  the  shares  of  the  company,  at  a 
forced  sale  last  year  realised  almost 
£600.000.  The  shareholders  in  this  case 
had  no  say  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  the 
value  of  the  shares  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  It  is  not  novv 
a  question  of  buying  shares,  but  of  de- 
priving the  company  of  rights  which  en- 
title it  to  dig  phosphate  for  almost  a 
hundred  years  ahead.  £3,000,000  would 
surely  not  be  enough.  Obviously,  the 
best  way  out  would  be  to  give  the  com- 
pany a  "  mandate  "  to  carry  on  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  the  last  decade.  This  would 
secure  efficient  and  economical  working, 
and  would  keep  down  the  price  of  phos- 
phate to  its  present  figure.  Under  Gov- 
ernment control,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  phosphate,  burdened  with  the  interest 
on  the  heavy  compensation  which  would 
have  tn  be  paid,  would  get  more  costly 
than  ever.  It  has  never  yet  been  stated 
how  large  is  the  area  the  company  con- 
trols, but  it  is  known  that  it  has  not  a 
title  to  all  the  phosphate  deposits.  There 
is  no  suggestion,  though,  that  Germany 
is  to  be  compensated  as  well  as  the  com- 
panv.  Surely  the  spoil  should  be  divided 
between  all  the  Allies,  not  merely  be- 
tween one  or  two!  Meantime  no 
one  seems  to  know  whether  Aus- 
tralia or  Great  Britain  will  control 
the  island.  If  the  latter,  what 
will  be  done  for  labour?  At  present 
Chinese  are  employed  in  shovelling  the 
phosphate.  Would  they,  under  Austra- 
lian  (Inmination,  be  admitted  to  the  is- 


land, and,  if  they  were  not,  who  would 
do  the  work  ?  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  these  millions  of  tons  of  phosphate 
are  the  excrements  of  birds  left  on  islands 
which  some  seismographical  disturbance 
ages  ago  submerged  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  and  which  a  similar  dis- 
turbance pushed  up  once  more  above  the 
surface.  What  millions  of  birds  there 
must  have  been,  and  for  what  untold  ages 
they  must  have  roosted  on  the  coral 
pinnacles  of  the  first  island  of  Nauru ! 

Coal    Royalties   in   England. 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
change  which  has  come  in  the  relations 
of  masters  and  men  could  have  been 
given  than  the  spectacle  of  Robert  Smillie 
— plain  blunt  miner — cross-examining 
dukes  and  earls  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  kings !  What  would  the  ances- 
tors of  these  men  have  thought  had  a 
humble  worker  in  their  mines  ventured 
to  question  their  control  or  to  suggest 
that  the  people  would  no  longer  agree 
to  their  sucking  royalties  from  coal  in 
the  winning  of  which  they  had  no  share 
whatever.  It  would  have  been  "  off  with 
his  head  "  in  the  days  of  the  Sir  William 
Herbert,  who  deliberately  stole  the  land, 
the  coal  from  which  enriches  his  descen- 
dant the  Marquis  of  Bute  to  the  tune 
of  £100,000  annually,  and  even  a  few 
short  decades  ago  the  worker  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  flung  into  prison.  Those 
who  imagined  that  things  were  going  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  pre-war  days  are 
having  a  rude  awakening.  The  great 
landowners  of  England  and  Scotland  see 
the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  are  disposing 
of  their  broad  acres  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Those  who  have  been  living  on 
royalties  from  coal  mined  on  their  pro- 
perties must  realise  now  that  they  can  no 
longer  enjoy  the  profits  derived  from 
grants  made  to  their  ancestors  or  from 
the  successful  plunder  of  robber  barons 
whose  descendants  they  are.  This  coal 
enquiry  has  not  only  disclosed  to  the 
nation  the  huge  royalties  which  were 
b^ihg  drawn,  but  it  has  also  exposed  the 
frightful  housing  conditions  of  the 
miners  who  won  the  coal  from  the  bowels 
of  the  eartli.  These  shocking  conditions 
are  due  in  almost  every  case  to  the  parsi- 
monv  of  the  landlord  of  the  acres  be- 
neath which  the  coal  was  mined,  who  sat 
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back  and  allowed  the  men  who  brought 
him  his  wealth  to  herd  together  in  hor- 
rible conditions  which  an  up-to-date  pig 
farmer  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment 
in  his  sties. 

The  Maritime  Strike. 

The  enquiries  of  the  Commission  made 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines  certain, 
and  national  control,  if  not  actual 
nationalisation,  will  be  extended  to  most 
primal  industries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  control  which  is  to  be  exercised  over 
land  transport  will  be  extended  to  sea 
traffic.  For  centuries  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sailor  had  to  exist  were 
absolutely  appalling,  and  even  to-day 
they  are  often  terrible.  The  gigantic 
profits  made  by  the  shipping  companies 
during  the  war  have  caused  the  men  to 
realise  that  they  were  being  exploited, 
and  they  have  naturally  rebelled.  In  Aus- 
tralia, unfortunately,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  bludgeon,  and  refused  to  appeal 
to  the  authority  specially  created  to  ad- 
judicate on  their  demands.  By  so  doing 
they  alienated  public  sympathy,  but  their 
demands  do  not  in  consequence  cease  to 
be  reasonable  in  the  main.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Trades  Hall,  the  dis- 
])ute  is  to  be  enquired  into  by  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins,  and  settlement  will  possibly  fol- 
low, but  the  question  which  concerns 
the  public  is,  "  AA^hat  will  happen  if  the 
men's  demands  are  granted?"  The  usual 
thing  that  occurs  is  that  the  public  pays 
the  increase  in  wages — usually  more  than 
that  increase  being  passed  on  to  it.  Yet 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers 
by  sea  is  every  bit  as  much  the  concern 
of  the  people  themselves  as  conveyance 
by  land  and  the  people  ought  to  know 
that  increase  in  freights  and  fares  is  en- 
tirely justified  owing  to  increased  wages 
which  must  be  paid  to  seamen.  The  ship- 
])ing  companies  have  made  great  profits 
during  the  war,  how  great  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  from  their  balance-sheets  in 
which  the  large  sums  placed  in  reserve 
are  unexplained.  P)Ut  the  business, 
1  hanks  to  the  introduction  of  steam,  is 
now  a  jjretty  exact  science.  Coal  con- 
sumption, depreciation,  insurance,  wages 
arc  all  known  quantities.  It  is  a  matter 
largely  for  the  accountant.  Allow  a  fair 
interest  on  the  capital  involved,  take  into 
.''ccount   working  costs,   wages,  etc.,  and 


thus  ascertain  a  fair  charge  for  freights 
and  fares.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the 
public,  which,  after  all,  pays,  will  soon 
demand  some  control  in  the  matter. 

A   Soviet  in   Winnipeg. 

The  significance  of  the  great  strike  in 
Winnipeg  has  not  been  generally  realised 
here.  It  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  newspapers,  and,  w^e  are  told,  that  it 
never  was  very  serious.  Its  importance 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  Prime 
Alinister  of  Canada  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  across  the  xA.tlantic  from  Paris 
whilst  the  Conference  was  sitting,  and 
was  not  present  when  Peace  was  signed. 
Apparently  the  strike  threatened  to 
paralyse  all  industry  in  our  sister  Dom- 
inion, and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den that  it  was  ultimately  brought  to  an 
end.  Amongst  other  things  the  men 
asked  for  a  -14  hour  week,  and  were 
offered  one  of  48  hours,  which  suggests 
that  conditions  are  not  as  good  in  Canada 
as  in  Australia.  The  trouble  began  in 
the  metal  trades,  but  other  workers  came 
out  in  sympathy,  and  for  many  days  Win- 
nipeg was  under  the  absolute  control  of 
a  sort  of  workers'  Soviet.  It  was  against 
this  revolutionary  movement  that  the 
Government  set  its  face  and  the  final  col- 
lapse of  the  strike  marks  the  defeat  of  the 
extremists.  At  the  same  time  the  strike 
has  called  attention  to  the  profiteering 
which  has  taken  place  in  Canada,  and 
steps  are  almost  certain  to  be  taken  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  workers  a  larger 
share  in  profits  and  also  of  protecting  the 
consumer  more  effectively.  The  strike 
of  coal  miners  in  France  has  been  tem- 
porarily settled,  but  the  old  order,  so 
graphically  described  by  Emile  Zola  in 
Ccrniiual.  will  never  return.  The  cry  dur- 
ing the  war  was  for  big  and  ever  bigger 
battalions,  and  the  worker  thus  dis- 
covered his  strength.  If  he  had  refused 
to  fight,  the  war  would  have  stopped  at 
once.  \\'hen  he  refuses  to  work,  industry 
is  paralysed.  He  is  rapidly  coming  into 
his  own,  but  the  pity  is  that,  like  most 
young  giants,  he  is  making  wTong  use  of 
his  newly  found  strength.  He  would  use 
force  and  ignore  arbitration,  is  anxious 
to  trv  direct  action  instead  of  constitu- 
tional methods.  The  employers  are  as 
much  to  l)lame  as  the  workers.     If  they 
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properly  realised  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  world  because  of  the  war 
they  would  defeat  the  direct  actionists  by 
showing  an  earnest  desire  to  remedy  in- 
dustrial evils  which  at  present  exist. 

Federal  Finance. 

The  Federal  Parliameni  met  on  June 
26th,  and  Mr.   Walt,   ihe  Acting   Prime 
Minister,    outlined    the    Ministerial    pro- 
gramme.    The  session  promises  to  be  a 
very  busy  one,  and  many  of  the  proposed 
Bills  must   fail   to  be   mlroduced   if   the 
most  important    suggested    receive  any- 
thing   like    the    attention    ihey    properly 
demand.      A    tariff     Bill,    for    instance, 
offers   occasion   for   immense   discussion 
aiKl  for  endless  lobbying.    A  measure  to 
im])rove  the  operation  of  the  Arbitration 
Act   will    obviously  bring  up  the   whole 
question    of    settling    disputes    between 
capital  and  labour.    The  long-passed  but 
never-promulgated  Navigation  Act  is  to 
be  amended.     It  was  an  impossible  mea- 
sure as  it  stood,  for  it  tenched  too  drastic- 
ally on  other  legislation  and  international 
agreements.     A  bill  to  alter  the  present 
system  of  voting  for  the  Senate  is  pro- 
posed.     That   this    system   ought   to   be 
changed  has  long  been  patent  to  every- 
one, but  with  so  much  to  do,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Parliament  will  get  to  the  matter 
before  the  next  general  election  is  on  us. 
Mr.  Watt  expects  a  substantial  balance 
this  year — due  to  having  under-estimated 
receipts  and  over-estimated  expenditure 
last.    Whilst  it  is  pleasing  to  have  money 
in  the  till,  no  one  need  gather  from  its 
presence  there  that  taxation  is  not  going 
to  be  increased.    The  uncomfortable  fact 
is  that,  although   Australia  has  been   at 
war  for  the  last   five  years,  she  is  only 
just  starting  out  to  pay  for  it  now.    Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time  that  hostilities 
were  going  on,  the  Federal  Government 
elected  to  pay  war  expenses  by  borrow- 
ing money   for  the   purpose.      Now   the 
war  is  over  we  have  to  pay  interest  on 
this  money,  and  find  the  amounts  needed 
for  war  pensions,  out  of  revenue.     The 
Commonwealth     debt     stands     at     over 
i300.000,000,      including     an     item      of 
£38,345,000    we   owe   Great    Britain,    on 
which  no  interest  is  at  present  being  paid. 
The   interest   wc  will   have  to  find   next 
year      cannot      be      much      less      than 
£13,000.000.      It    is    estimated    that    war 
pensions  will  absorb  at  least  £5,000,000. 


so    that    these    two    items    alone    total 
i J  8,000,000.     In  the  year  before  the  war 
the  total  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
was     £21,741,775.        Of      this     amount 
£b, 282, 000  was  given  the   States  on  the 
per    capita    arrangement,    leaving    about 
£15,400,000  to  meet  Commonwealth  ex- 
penditure.    If  that  expenditure  had  re- 
mained stationary,  it  is  obvious  enougli 
that    next    year    the    Federal    Treasurer 
would   have   to    raise    £40,000,000.      But 
ordinary  expenditure  has  gone  up,   and 
the  usual  cost    of    the  Defence  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  to  some  extent  lost 
in  war  expenditure,  will  once  again  have 
to  be  met  out  of  revenue,  instead  of  by 
borrowed  money.    This  expenditure  can- 
not fail  to  be  considerably  higher  than  it 
was    in    1913.      Mr.    Watt    proposes    to 
gradually  reduce  the  per  capita  payments 
to     the     States,     but,     naturally,     these 
strongly  oppose  the  idea,  and  the  Nation- 
alists in  Conference  have  vetoed  the  sug- 
gestion.     Relief,  therefore,  is  unlikelv  in 
that   direction.      It   is   quite   certain   that 
much  additional  taxation  will  have  to  be 
imposed.     Income  tax  and  land  tax  will 
surely  both  be  considerably  increased. 

New  Zealand  Notes.  June  23.  i9i9. 

The  final  figures  for  the  recent  re- 
ferendum on  the  liquor  question  show 
that  the  civilian  vote  gave  a  majority 
for  prohibition  of  13,439.  The  soldiers' 
vote  gave  a  majority  for  continuance  of 
24,260,  which  gave  continuance  a  total 
majority  of  10,821. 

With  the  approach  of  the  general  elec- 
tion a  few  months  hence,  party  politics 
are  again  developing.  The  Liberal  Party 
has  decided  to  end  the  National  Govern- 
ment bv  cutting  the  painter  with  the  Re- 
form Party.  This  makes  the  issue  still 
more  complicated,  but  it  undoubtedly 
pleases  the  staunch  Liberals.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  ])olitics  in  New  Zealand  will 
be  more  interesting  than  at  anv  time  in 
history. 

The  Returned  Soldiers'  Association 
recently  decided  against  a  proposal  to 
adopt  a  political  platform.  The  debate 
was  long  and  at  times  very  exciting,  but 
eventually  the  non-politicals  won  hand- 
somely. It  was  never  contemplated  that 
the  Association  should  adopt  a  party  poli- 
tical attitude,  but  it  was  feared  that  the 
adoption  of  a  political  platform  would 
end  in  disruption. 
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By  Henry  Stead. 


The  object  of  censorship  in  time  of 
war  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  obtaining 
information  which  may  be  of  use  to 
them.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
authorities  are  wholly  justified  in  at- 
tempting to  do  this,  and  consequently  the 
censorship  was  not  only  toleratefl.  but 
even  welcomed.  No  one  desired  that 
anything  written  or  published  should  ad- 
vantage the  enemy  in  any  way,  and.  there- 
fore, one  was  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to 
censorship  even  when  the  excisions  made 
in  his  copy  by  the  censors  seemed  utterly 
objectless  and  wholely  idiotic.  W'e  re- 
garded the  censor  as  a  necessary  if  vexa- 
tious official,  and  loyally  carried  out  his 
instructions,  realising  that  although  mtich 
of  what  he  suppressed  could  not  by  any 
conceivable  chance  benefit  the  enemy,  oc- 
casionally something  he  deleted  might 
have  done  so.  As  long  as  the  censorship 
was  used  only  for  its  legitimate  object. 
no  one  could  couiplain — though  he  might 
grumble.  But  those  who  wield  autocratic 
power  usually  abuse  it,  and,  despite  the 
vigorous  denials  of  those  in  authority, 
the  censorship  was  used  for  purposes  al- 
togelh.er  different  from  those  which  jus- 
tified   its    establishment. 

During  the  war  I  was  probably  more 
severely  treated  by  the  censor  than  any 
other  editor  in  Australia,  yet  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  invariably  carried  out  his 
instructions  with  scrujAilous  exactnes.^, 
and  never  complained,  save  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  of  flagrantly  unfair  treat- 
ment. The  censor  issued  multitudinous 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  editors,  and  supjjlemented  them  with 
almost  daily  communications  and  instruc- 
tions. These  C.M.'s.,  as  they  were  called, 
fill  quite  a  respectable-sized  holder,  and 
some  of  them  are  veritable  gems!  We 
were  forbidden  to  refer  to  this,  that,  or 
tlic  other.  Restrictions  imposed  on  pub- 
lication of  some  item  weeks  old  were 
now  withdrawn,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
These  communications  were  chiefly  use- 
ful to  me  for  the  information  they  gave. 
Again  and  again  T  was  quite  unaware  of 
some  interesting  happening  until  the  cen- 
sor told  me  I  was  not  to  refer  to  it,  thus 


])Utting  me  on  the  right  track  to  obtain 
further  information. 

Comparatively  early  in  the  war., 
though,  the  C.M.'s  ceased  to  have  any 
other  interest  to  me,  for  I  was  ordered 
to  submit  all  the  copy  prepared  for 
stead's  to  the  censor  before  going  to 
press.  This  released  me  from  having  to 
attempt  to  conform  to  all  the  instruc- 
tions and  regulations,  threw  the  task  of 
freeing  my  writings  of  matter  contrary 
to  regulations  on  the  censor.  Thereafter 
I  was  engaged  in  a  constant  duel  with 
authority,  out  of  which  I  venture  to  think 
I  often  came  otit  best,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  cer.- 
sor's  decisions,  and  that  he  had  arbitrary 
power.  At  first  I  used  to  write  as  I  de- 
sired my  writings  to  appear,  but  after 
my  copy  had  been  slashed  to  bits  and  ut- 
terly mutilated  a  few  times,  I  had  to 
write  something  the  censor  would  be 
likely  to  pass,  not  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
Suggestions  and  inference  had  to  take 
the  place  of  direct  statement.  One  had 
to  write  one  thing  and  mean  another. 
Submit  copy  one  day  to  the  censor  and 
.somewhat  later  submit  a  further  batch 
which  dove-tailed  into  the  first  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  one's  real  meaning.  In 
this  duel,  I  never  attempted  to  put  any- 
thing in  which  could  possibly  advantage 
the  enemy.  All  I  tried  to  do  was  to  tell 
my  readers  the  truth,  and  interpret  for 
tliem  the  events  which  were  actually  tak- 
ing place  in  Europe.  The  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth  on  many  matters  was,  of 
course,  anathema  to  the  censor,  hence  mv 
difticultics  with  him. 

The  submission  of  all  proofs  added' 
immensely  to  the  already  heavy  labour 
of  producing  .stead's.  Fortunately,  I  al- 
ways write  direct  on  to  the  typewriter ; 
had  I  written  everything  by  hand,  the 
task  wr)n]d  have  been  almost  impossible, 
for  the  censor  required  two  copies  of 
exerything,  which  meant  that  all  articles 
had  to  be  typed  in  triplicate.  The  main 
trou])Ie  was  not  the  mutilation  of  care- 
fully ])repared  articles,  but  the  constant 
delays  in  the  return  of  copy  submitted. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  to  keep  the  presses- 
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waiting  for  hours,  even  days,  whilst  the 
censor  decided  what  deletions  were  neces- 
sary. Naturally,  I  could  not  wait  for 
his  proofs  back  before  setting  up  the 
matter,  so  did  so  from  the  third  copy, 
making  his  deletions  in  the  proof.  This 
meant  a  great  deal  of  resetting  and  much 
expense  in  the  way  of  cancelled  type,  but 
it  saved  time,  and  made  it  possible  to 
publish  without  undue  delay.  I  used  to 
write  my  Progress  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  on  Sunday,  going  to  press  on 
Monday.  So  often  it  was  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  before  I  got  the  copy  back 
passed  that  I  arranged  to  let  the  censor 
have  the  copy  late  on  Saturday  night,  so 
that  it  could  be  read  on  Sunday,  and 
come  back  to  me  on  Monday.  Some- 
times it  did — too  often  it  failed  to  appear. 
During  the  last  twelve  months,  though, 
it  came  to  time  more  often  than  not.  Late 
on  Saturday  night,  after  writing  10,000 
words  or  so,  I  used  to  sit  down  and  cor- 
rect the  three  copies,  and  rush  off  to  the 
G.P.O.,  where  the  censor  had  his  office. 
Even  yet  those  Saturday  nights  seem  like 
a  nightmare,  but  the  last  straw  was  when 
the  main  gateway  was  closed,  and  I  had 
to  trudge  round  the  building  to  the  back 
entrance.  Then,  on  Monday,  the  anxious 
waiting  to  get  the  copy  back,  and  the 
sickening  sensation  when  I  saw  the  red 
pencil  of  the  censor  had  made  my  most 
carefully  reasoned  deductions  quite  un- 
intelligible, had  cut  out  altogether — for 
no  apparent  reason-^ — paragraphs  on  the 
preparation  of  which  I  had  perhaps  spent 
hours  of  careful  research. 

By  that  time  there  was  no  hope  of 
remedying  the  damage,  for  any  addition, 
even  the  introduction  of  a  single  connect- 
ing word,  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  cen- 
sor, and  that  meant  at  least  a  day's  delay 
with  tlie  chances  strong  that  he  would 
render  the  addition  unintelligible  by  his 
deletions.  So  the  thing  had  to  go  as  it 
was.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  often  ut- 
terly ashamed  of  my  "Progress  "  as  it  had 
finally  to  appear,  especially  as,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  som.e  amongst  my 
readers  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  magazine  from  cover  to  cover 
was  subject  to  the  most  rigid  sort  of  con- 
sorship  imaginable.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  mc  to  know  that  I  got  as  much 
through  as  I  did.     This  was  only  done 


by  skilful  writing,  by  studied  modera- 
tion which  yet  conveyed  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  seemed  to  on  its  face.  I  am 
told  that  my  copy  was  easily  the  most 
difficult  to  censor  the  office  had  to  handle. 
It  was  constantly  referred  to  headquar- 
ters, at  the— barracks— although  I  was 
not  supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
Such  reference  always  meant  delay,  and 
thus  proclaimed  itself.  I  was  constantly 
being  warned  as  to  what  might  happen 
to  me  if  I  persisted  in  my  evil  course  of 
telling  the  truth,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  insisted  on 
censoring  my  copy,  but  I  will  deal  with 
that  interesting  little  episode  in  a  later 
article. 

With  the  censors,  individually,  I  was' 
always  on  the  best  of  terms.  With  the 
censor's  office  I  was  ever  at  war.  Whilst 
the  censors  themselves,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  minor  exceptions,  were  quite  plea- 
sant folk  they  seemed  to  have  been 
selected  in  the  first  place  chiefly  because 
of  their  entire  ignorance  of  press  work, 
and  not  a  few  appeared  to  regard  the 
censor's  office  as  a  sort  of  a  haven  where 
they  could  obtain  breathing  space  pend- 
ing the  readjustment  following  the  out- 
break of  war  which  had  thrown  them 
out  of  work.  One  or  two  remained  cen- 
sors to  the  end,  and  after  the  first  year 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the 
business.  Others,  however,  came  and 
went  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  I  could 
always  tell  when  a  new  broom  was  at 
work  by  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the 
red  pencil  was  used.  The  maxim  of  the 
new  man  was  always,  "  when  in  doubt, 
cut  out,"  and  he  practised  it  faithfully 
without  any  regard  for  his  victim.  I 
have  preserved  some  of  the  most  idiotic 
things  done  by  these  men,  and  when  the 
way  is  clear  intend  to  tell  of  them. 

One  must  lighten  the  monotony  at 
times,  and,  every  now  and  again,  I  used 
to  take  paragraphs  from  other  papers, 
have  them  typed  out  and  submitted  to 
the  censor  as  if  they  were  part  of  my 
own  copy.  Again  and  again  these  para- 
graphs which  had  aj^peared  in  papers 
having  a  wide  sale  in  ihe  Commonwealth, 
were  slashed  to  pieces  by  the  censor ! 
Their  authors  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
amazed  could  they  have  seen  what  hap- 
pened   to    these    paragraphs    when    the 
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censor  thought  I  had  written  them !  On 
one  occasion  I  remember  I  took  a  com- 
plete sub-leader  from  The  Bulletin  and 
ran  it  in  amongst  m}-  own.  Three  lines 
of  it  were  left,  the  rest  was  cut  out  alto- 
gether! I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  sending  the  same  copy  to 
the  censor  twice,  but  occasionally  this 
happened,  and  it  would  be  passed  by  one 
censor  one  day  and  deleted  by  another 
the  next.  In  such  cases  I  always  called 
■the  office  up  about  it,  and  invariably  was 
asked  to  leave  out  the  matter  in  question 
— that  solution  was  so  much  easier.  My 
first  notable  engagement  with  the  censor 
was  over  the  Audacious,  full  accounts  of 
the  sinking  of  which  appeared  in  every 
paper  in  the  world  excepting  those  of  the 
British  Empire.  Although  reference  to 
the  sinking  was  absolutely  prohibited,  I 
finally  secured  permission  to  give  the 
story  of  the  "  alleged  loss." 

In  those  days  the  people  of  Australia 
had  not  the  knowledge  of  history,  geo- 
graphy   and    European    conditions    they 
now  possess.    I,  therefore,  conceived  the 
idea  of  conveying  this  information  to  my 
readers    in    the    form    of    question    and 
answer.      This    method    of    instruction 
j)rovcd  immensely  popular,  and,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  war,  I  reprinted 
this  information  in  a  small  pamphlet,  fol- 
lowing it  later. by  two  others.    Well  over 
a  hundred  thousand  of  these  were  sold. 
It  was  this  question  and  answer  section 
which  first  brought  me  into  serious  con- 
flict witli  the  censor.     Anxious  to  keep 
my  readers  as  well  informed  as  possible 
I    welcomed    questions,    and    was    over- 
whelmed   with    them.      These    I    endea- 
voured to  answer  as  truthfully  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  shocked  the  censor.     Ad- 
mittedly much  that  has  occurred  in  Bri- 
tish history  does  not  bear  very  close  in- 
spection,  and  the  manner  in   which   the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  have  been  en- 
larged  in   many  cases   is  nothing  to  be 
proud    of.      Anything,    however,    which 
failed  to  paint  Great  Britain  and  all  her 
works  in  the  most  glowing  colours  came 
un<lcr  the  ban  of  the  censor.    So,  too,  did 
anything  which   suggestefl   that   Russian 
ru4e  over  subject   races  had  not  always 
been  all  it  should  have  been.     Being  ob- 
viou>ly  totally  ignorant  of  the  secret  dip- 
lomacy of  Europe  during  the  last  couple 


of  decades  the  censor  was  righteously 
indignant  when  I  ventured  to  draw  back 
the  curtain  now  and  again,  and  used  his 
red  pencil  with  deadly  effect.  Naturally 
people,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  posi- 
tion, asked  most  awkward  questions  the 
correct  ■  answering  of  which  inevitably 
landed  me  in  trouble  with  the  censor. 

In  the  early  days  I  used  to  leave  blank 
spaces  to  let  my  readers  know  what  had 
happened,  but  after  a  few  such  piebald 
issues  had  appeared  a  special  regulation 
was  promulgated,  making  it  an  offence 
to  indicate  in  any  way  whatever  that  the 
censor  had  been  at  work.  This  pre- 
vented me  from  letting  my  readers  know 
what  was  happening,  but  every  now  and 
again  I  printed  the  regulation  without 
comment,  the  censor,  reluctantly,  having 
to  pass  what  had  appeared  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette.  I  managed,  however, 
to  get  a  good  deal  through  one 
way  and  another.  As  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, I  never  attempted  to  publish  any- 
thing which,  in  my  opinion,  could  in  any 
way  assist  Germany,  but  I  did  endeavour 
by  every  means  in  my  power  to  counter- 
act the  stupid  information  we  were  get- 
ting, and  to  stem  the  foolish  hate  pro- 
paganda which  was  being  so  vigorously 
pursued  by  men  of  supposed  light  and 
leading,  as  well  as  by  those  who  profited 
by  such  a  movement. 

My  readers,  no  doubt,  recall  a  violent 
attack  on  me  made  by  a  contemporary 
forjvhich  I  may  say  I  was  profoundly 
grateful.  It  gave  me  just  the  chance  I 
had  wanted,  and  the  trouncing  I  was  able 
to  administer  did  me  more  good  than  the 
most  costly  advertisement  could  possibly 
have  done.  At  that  time  my  circulation 
was  steadily  rising,  but  after  these  articles 
and  my  re])lies,  it  simply  leaped  ahead. 
However,  this  and  other  efiforts  of  mine 
created  me  plenty  of  enemies,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  censorship  on  stead's  became 
more  rigorous  than  ever.  A  certain  per- 
son who.  at  one  time,  had  quite  a  fol- 
lowing here  began  constantly  to  refer  in 
his  articles  to  a  "  certain  magazine  "  pub- 
lished in  ^Melbourne,  which  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  He 
did  not  venture  to  mention  any  names^ 
although  when  he  in  turn  was  attacked, 
the  censor  promptly  threw  his  shield  over 
him.     I    was   a   sfood  deal   worried   and 
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much  over-worked  at  the  time,  and  took 
more  notice  of  these  insinuations  than 
either  their  author  or  their  setting  de- 
served. Open  criticism  I  love,  and 
anonymous  abuse  amuses  me.  but  one 
never  knew  what  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment might  not  be  persuaded  to  do  now 
that  it  found  itself  in  undisputed  control 
of  Australia,  and  all  that  was  therein.  I 
therefore  approached  the  Minister  at  the 
head  thereof  in  the  matter,  and  was  hap- 
pily reassured.  Who  is  this  man,  any- 
way, he  said.  Never  heard  of  him,  and  I 
am  sure  very  few  people  can  read  his 
articles ;  certainly  none  of  the  Ministry. 
Such  is  fame ! 

The  knowledge  that  many  people  were 
extremely  anxious  to  suppress  stead's, 
and  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
trip  me  up,  added  pleasing  zest  to  my 
duel  with  the  censor.  I  saw  to  it  that 
no  excuse  for  drastic  action  was  given, 
and  here  the  very  fact  that  all  copy  had 
to  be  submitted  played  straight  into  my 
hands.  1  know  perfectly  well  that  plenty 
of  irate,  so-called  "  patriots  "  wrote  furi- 
ously to  the  Defence  Department,  send- 
ing along  marked  copies  of  stead's,  and 
screaming  for  its  suppression,  and.  no 
doubt,  also  for  the  internment  of  its 
editor.  They  considerately  used  to  write 
and  tell  me.  in  approved  abusive  style,  of 
■course,  that  they  had  taken  this  action. 
This  war  has  offered  instructive  studies 
in  psychology  the  world  over,  but,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  easily  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  these  "  patriots " 
who  quite  convince  themselves  that  be- 
cause anyone  failed  to  agree  with  their 
views  and  ventured  to  point  out  unplea- 
sant facts,  he  should  be  ])romptly 
smothered. 

One  can  just  imagine  how  they  would 
foam  at  the  mouth  had  they  ever  peeped 
into  the  pages  of  well-known  journals  at 
home  or  in  .'\merica  which  went  far  fur- 
tlicr  than  I  was  ever  permitted  to  do  in 
frank  criticism  of  those  in  authority. 
Had  they  been  capable  of  reading  jour- 
nals published  in  neutral  countries  their 
rage  would  have  been  so  great  that  they 
would  ])rol)al)ly  have  had  to  enter  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Fortunately  for  them, 
judging  by  their  letters,  the  fact  that 
these  papers  were  printed  in  a  foreign 
language  was  an  insurmountable  barrier 


to  their  acquiring  any  information  what- 
ever from  them.  WHien.  however,  thes?^ 
complaints  to  the  department  accumu- 
lated- enquiries  were  made,  and  my  pages 
were  diligently  compared  with  the  proofs- 
the  censor  retained.  This  comparison 
never  disclosed  any  discrepancy,  and 
therefore  nothing  could  be  done,  for  the 
department,  through  its  censor,  had  vir- 
tually made  itself  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  appeared  in  stead's  !  Had  I 
not  had  this  safeguard — which  was,  of 
course,  meant  to  cripple  me — I  would 
never  have  ventured  to  publish  much  that 
actually  did  appear  in  my  pages  with  cen- 
sorial approval. 

Plenty  of  people  imagined  that  I  had 
some  special  channel  of  information  and 
the  censors.  I  gather,  were  also  convinced 
of  this.     As  a  matter  of  unhappy  fact.  I 
had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge as  to  what  was  going  on  than  was 
open  to  anyone  else.    I  had  not  a  private 
wireless  about  me  nor  had  I  any  corre- 
spondents   in    enemy    or    neutral    coun- 
tries.    I  obtained  the  American  papers,, 
and.  occasionally,  journals  from  Holland, 
Denmark  and  .^pain.  which  anyone  could 
ha\e    done.      Far  the  best  papers  were 
those     published     in     German-speaking 
Switzerland,  but  as  these   were   printed 
in    German,    they   were    soon    prohibited 
here.     This  was,  of  course,  a  stupid  act, 
as  they  were  by  no  means  pro-German. 
They  did.  however,  give  the  official   re- 
ports from  both  sides  without  comment, 
and   their    correspondents     in    Germany 
and  Austria  gave  information  which  was 
of  the  greatest  interest.  It  might  possibly 
have  helped  the  Allies,  but  by  no  con- 
ceivable   stretch    of    imagination    could 
such  information  possibly  have  benefited 
Germany.     We  never  received  the   full 
German  conmumiques.  merely  garbled  ac- 
counts, but  e\en  these  Vv'e  have  now  to 
admit  were  often  more  accurate  than  our 
own.     The  loss  of  the  Swiss  papers  was 
a  severe  blow  to  me,  but  I  continued  to 
use   my   brains   in   discussing  the  cables 
which    reached   us.     and     was    fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  large  number  of  very 
accurate      forecasts.        This      confirmed 
the  belief  that  I  had  somehow  or  other 
private  channels  of  information.     All  I 
had.     of     course,     was     a     pretty     in- 
timate knowledge  of  Europe,  historically 
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and  politically,  which  the  majority  of 
those  who  commented  on  the  war  appear 
to  have  lamentably  lacked. 

I  was  always  convinced  that  if  I  ever 
did  get  tripped  up  it  would  be  over  some 
really  unimportant  detail  for  which  I 
was  not  at  all  responsible.  This  actually 
did  happen.  Through  the  leading  literary 
agent  in  America  I  had  purchased  the 
serial  rights  of  The  JViuds  of  Chance 
from  Rex  Beach.  In  America  this  story 
was  being  published  in  Hearst's,  one  of 
the  splendidly  produced  magazines 
owned  by  W.  R.  Hearst.  All  his  publica- 
tions had.  however,  been  placed  on  the 
prohibited  list,  and  any  stray  one  which 
reached  the  Commonwealth  was 
promptly  confiscated.  Not  having  an 
extra  type-written  copy  of  his  story.  Rex 
Beach  asked  Hearst's  to  end  ad- 
vance proofs  of  it.  This  they  did.  and  T 
duly  received  three  or  four  instalments. 
The  fifth  failed  to  turn  up,  and  it  was 
only  after  four  or  five  weeks  that  my 
enquiries  elicited  the  information  that 
the  censor  had  it  in  his  possession.  Here 
obviously  was  proof  that  I  had  been  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  and  trouble  loomed 
ahead ! 

Fortunately  I  was  al)le  to  produce  the 


correspondence  which  proved  quite 
clearly  that  W.  R.  Hearst  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  transaction,  and, 
after  considerable  delay,  I  obtained  the 
proofs.  It  was  entirely  typical  of  the 
censor,  though,  that  he  never  informed 
me  that  he  had  impounded  these.  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
publishing  this  serial  story,  and  also 
knew  that  I  had  had  no  transactions 
whatever  with  Hearst's.  But  he  kept 
these  proofs  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
only  admitted  that  he  had  them  when 
directly  challenged.  He  sheltered  him- 
self, of  course,  behind  a  regulation  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  hardly  ap- 
plicable. Later,  he  again  confiscated 
proofs  coming  from  America,  and  the 
whole  business  had  to  be  gone  through 
once  more.  If  I  had  not  been  able  to 
prove  conclusively  th.it  my  arrangement 
was  concluded  directly  with  Rex  Beach, 
ste.xd's  would  probably  have  ceased  to 
appear. 

Much  the  most  interesting  time  I  had 
with  the  censor,  though,  was  during  the 
two  conscription  referendum  campaigns, 
about  which  I  will  tell  later. 

(To     be     continued     in     the     next     issue     of 
'■  Stead's"— July  J6th.) 


WHO   ARE    THE    NINE    GREATEST    MEN  ;^ 

In  the  letter  which  started  this  discussion,  Mr.  Hamish  Stewart  suggested  that 
tlie  nine  greatest  men  the  British  race  had  produced  were  Newton,  Shakespeare.  Crom- 
well, Milton,  Bacon,  Chatham,  Clive,  Nelson  and  Darwin — all  Englishmen. 


R.  G.  McLachlan  writes  : 

I  would  interpret  the  question :  "  Who 
are  the  nine  greatest  Englishmen  ?"'  thus 
— Who  are  those  (1;  that  have  most  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  world;  (2)  that 
have  been  most  in  the  line  of  the  world's 
progress,  or  (3^  that  have  been  most  re- 
markable for  beneficent  achievement  in 
matters  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  section  there  are  three 
names  of  world-wide  significance — - 
SHAKESPEARE,  NEWTON  and 
DARWIN,  the  only  three  whose  reputa- 
tion or  influence  can  properly  be  called 
world-wide.  In  section  two,  there  are 
three  other  names  of  greatly  less  repute, 
but  they  are  mileposts  in  the  w'orld's  pro- 
gress toward  a  wise  and  humane  social 
life.  THOMAS  MORE,  whose  Utopia 
has  thoughts  in  i'.  for  our  time.  GEORGE 


FOX,  who,  through  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  still  a  force  in  the  struggle 
for  a  "better  order  of  social  life,  and 
JOHN  RUSKIN,  whose  influence  in  the 
same  direction  nuiltitudes  in  our  day 
have  consciously  felt.  In  the  third  sec- 
tion came  men  like  EDWARD  I.,  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  beginnings 
of  Parliamentary  government  in  Eng- 
land, and,  consequently,  in  the  world  at 
large;  like  JOHN  KNOX,  who,  through 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  system 
of  national  education  he  did  so  much  to 
establish  in  Scotland,  has  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  like  DAVID  LIVING- 
STONE, whose  whole  life  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  multitudes  by  its  wise,  heroic  and 
beneficent  activity. 

But,  of  course,  the  whole  question — 


i6 


Who  is  Greatest? — is  just  a  question  of 
the  point  of  view. 

"Historicus"  writes: 

Your  anticipation  that  many  will  differ 
from  your  correspondent's  choice  has 
probably  been  realised.  I,  for  one,  can 
only  grant  him  three  (SHAKE- 
SPEARE, NEWTON  and  NELSON) 
as  unchallengeable  by  others  with  equal 
or  superior  claims. 

The  first  obvious  criticism  is  why  con- 
fine the  selection  to  nine?  There  ought 
to  be  twenty  at  least.  Then  Australasia 
might  have  a  look  in,  with  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Cardinal  Moran  and 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  (leaving  out  Wm. 
Morris  Hughes  and  his  great  antagonist, 
Dr.  Mannix). 

The  next  criticism  is  that  the  choice 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  men  of 
British  race  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Were  there  no  great  men  before  that? 
What  about  Alfred  the  Great,  Roger 
Bacon  and  Chaucer,  as  English- 
men ;  Brian  Boru,  Duns  Scotus  and 
Scotus  Erigena,  of  Ireland;  and  Bruce 
and  Wallace,  the  heroes  of  Scotland? 
Then  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  seem  to  have 
been  ignored — such  as  Burke,  Dr.  John- 
son. Swift.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Shelley, 
Dickens  and  Cardinal  Newman. 

HI  had  to  make  the  selection  I  would 
place  them  thus :— SHAKESPEARE. 
NEWTON.  ROGER  BACON, 
BURKE,  SWIFT,  CHAUCER,  NEW^ 
MAN,  DR.  JOHNSON,  NELSON, 
CLIVE,  MARLBOROUGH,  MILTON, 
SCOTT.  SHELLEY,  GLADSTONE, 
SHERIDAN.  CAPTAIN  COOK, 
CROMWELL.  FRANCIS  BACON, 
BURNS.  BYRON,  GOLDSMITH, 
WORDSWORTH.  COLERIDGE  and 
DARWIN.  To  these  should  be  added 
BRUCE  and  WALLACE.  DUNS 
SCOTUS  and  SCOTUS  ERIGENA, 
BRIAN  BORU,  and  ALFRED  THE 
GREAT,  if  ancient  heroes  and  scholars 
are  to  be  included. 

I  prefer  Chaucer  to  Milton  as  being 
a  more  original  and  creative  poet.  Like 
.Shakcs[)cart'  he  was  indebted  to  Boccaccio 
and  the  Italian  novelists  for  plots,  but 
both  created  immortal  characters.  Mil- 
ton, though  a  great  scholar  and  master 
of  verse,  is  much  indebted  to  his  greater 
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predecessors,  Homer,  \'irgil  and  Dante, 
as  all  students  know.  Cromwell  I  de- 
cline to  recognise  as  a  democrat.  He 
tried  to  stangle  democracy  in  England 
and  make  himself  king,  and  Milton  de- 
meaned himself  by  becoming  his  apolo- 
gist. I  prefer  Marlborough  or  Welling- 
ton to  him  as  the  military  man  to  bracket 
with  Nelson.  His  barbarities  in  Ireland 
are  also  a  black  mark  against  him.  Ven- 
ality also  counts  against  Marlborough 
and  Francis  Bacon.  The  latter's  boasted 
inductive  system  is  also  stolen  from  his 
greater  namesake  of  the  13th  century, 
Roger  Bacon.  Clive  is,  no  doubt,  put  in 
as  the  builder-up  of  our  Indian  Empire ; 
but,  if  so,  what  of  Captain  Cook,  whose 
discoveries  made  possible  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Empire  in  Australasia? 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  list  includes  in 
the  first  nine,  two  men  of  Irish  birth — 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Swift — and  a  Scots- 
man— Sir  Walter  Scott — has  also  claims. 
If  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  three  nations 
— Alfred  the  Great,  Brian  Boru  and 
Bruce  and  Wallace — were  reckoned  the 
men  of  Celtic  blood  would  loom  larger. 
Shakespeare  may  also  be  claimed  on  his 
mother's  side  as  Celtic,  as  the  name 
Arden  shows ;  and  Milton  was  likewise 
Celtic  in  origin. 

A.   Sheppard  writes  : 

I  think  your  correspondent,  Hamish 
Stewart,  has  answered  a  different  ques- 
tion to  the  one  he  put.  He  would 
ascertain  who  are  the  nine  greatest  men 
the  British  race  has  produced,  and,  in 
his  reply,  he  gives  what  may  be  called 
nine  "  summit  "  men,  rather  than  nine 
great  men.  It  all  depends  upon  what  you 
regard  as  a  great  man.  For  illustra- 
tion let  us  assume  there  are  a  dozen  men 
in  a  dug-out,  and  a  bomb  falls  in  the 
midst  of  them.  One  of  the  dozen  realises 
the  position,  pounces  on  the  bomb,  and 
throws  it  out  of  the  dug-out  before  it 
eNI)lodes.  He  is  the  "  summit  "  man  of 
the  twelve,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  he  is  the  greatest.  With  this  pro 
viso  I  submit  a  list  of  nine  "  summit  " 
men.  not  of  the  nine  greatest  men,  the 
British  race  has  produced. 

In  my  opinion,  Newton,  Shakespeare 
and  Cromwell  stand  pre-eminent,  and 
their  position  in  the  list  cannot  possibly 
be  questioned.    I  can  think  of  no  states- 
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man  who  is  great  enough  to  be  included 
in  the  list,  for,  after  all,  a  statesman  is 
necessarily  an  opportunist,  and  merely 
directs  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  He 
does  not  create  new  situations.  Clive  was 
a  mighty  Empire-builder,  but  a  hundred 
vears  hence  I  think  that  Cecil  Rhodes 
will  be  regarded  as  greater  tlian  he,  for 
he  dreamed  of  a  united  South  Africa 
under  the  British  flag,  and  consistently 
worked  for  it.  for  the  most  part  on  quite 
constitutional  lines,  whereas  Clive's 
methods  were  highly  reprehensible,  and 
his  main  object  was  monetary  gain. 

It  is  true  that  Nelson  was  our  greatest 
Admiral,  and  has  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  our  race,  but  by  the  time  he 
came  on  the  scene  British  sea  supremacy 
was  an  acknowledged  fact.  I  would, 
therefore,  regard  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other  created  that  supremcay  as 
mightier  than  he  who  perpetuated  it.  I 
admit  that  to-day  Sir  Francis  Drake 
woukl  be  regarded  as  a  pirate,  but  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  he  was  a  great  Admiral 
and  typified  the  best  qualities  of  the 
hardy  Elizabethans.  Darwin  would  have 
to  find  place  in  the  list,  as  he  is  probably 
the  best  example  of  patient  research  and 
logical  deduction  the  British  race  has  pro- 
duced. George  \\^ashington  was  a  great 
Englishman,  although  his  greatness  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  circumstances.  He 
happened  to  be  the  man  who  led  a  move- 
ment which  has  had  world-wide  and 
epoch-making  results. 

(^ther  men  who  have  led  movements 
which  have  entirely  altered  the  face  of 
Great  Britain  did  so  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  born  into  high  positions — 
Henry  VHI.  and  Edward  I.,  for  instance 
— but  if  you  would  allow  William  the 
Conqueror  to  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  British  race,  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  even  greater  ruler  than  either  of  these 
kings. 

Wolfe,  personally,  had  few  of  the  at- 
tributes of  greatness  which  one  naturally 
looks  for,  but,  like  the  man  in  the  dug- 
out, who  seized  the  bomb,  he  happened 
to  be  the  leader,  whose  action  gave 
Canada  to  the  Empire.  Had  he  failed,  it 
would  have  remained  French,  or  have 
passed  to  the  United  States.  That  is  his 
only  claim  to  be  included  amongst  the 
nine  greatest  men,  and  he  is  admittedly 
the  weakest  of   the  lot.     Captain   Cook 


has  perhaps  a  better  claim,  but  even  had 
he  not  come  to  Australia,  Great  Britain 
would  probably  still  have  secured  it, 
whereas  had  Wolfe  failed,  Canada  would 
have  been  lost.  The  nine  I  would 
select  are:  —  NEWTON,  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. CROMWELL.  DRAKE, 
\MLLL\M  L,  WASHINGTON,  DAR- 
\MN.  RHODES  and  WOLFE. 

It  is  difficult  to  omit  men  like  Caxton, 
Watt,  and  Lister,  but  orte  must-  recognise 
that,  though  what  they  did  was  epoch- 
making,  printing,  the  steam  engine,  and 
antiseptic  treatment  would  still  have 
been  introduced  into  Great  Britain  had 
they  never  been  born. 

F.  W.  Thomas  w  rites  : 

I  reject  most  military  and  naval  re- 
putations, as  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
mere  synthetic  reputations,  being  built 
up  on  collective  judgments  of  their  staffs, 
and  a  man  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  stafif 
is  usually  sure  of  a  bigger  reputation 
than  he  would  earn  if  he  worked  on  a 
lone  hand.  For  this  reason  I  reject  Nel- 
son. Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

My  list  of  nine  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  FRANCIS  BACON— cfl.yj7.v  primus 
inter  pares,  the  most  stimulating,  fertile,  and 
many-sided  genius  the  Caucasian  race  has 
t'lvr  produced.    Mv  humble  opinion,  of  course. 

(2)  SHAKESPEARE. 

(3)  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

(4)  ROGER  BACON— father  of  chemistry. 

(5)  WILLIAM  MORRIS— almost  a  Francis 
Bacon. 

(6)  SIR  RICHARD  BURTON— a  Colossus. 

(7)  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

(8)  HENRY  VIII.— mightiest  ruler  ever 
reigned  in  England. 

(9)  LORD  BYRON. 

II  is  very  strange  how  the  really  great 
men  appear  to  come  mainly  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  roots — although,  if  one 
closely  analysed  the  descent,  the  Celtic 
infusion  would  api)ear. 

I  have  tried  to  select  the  men  who  have 
really  achieved  greatness,  and  not  allowed 
myself  to  be  overcome  by  the  glare  of 
historical  reputations.  You  will  notice 
in  nn  list  several  names  that  may  not  be 
regartled  as  purely  Olympian,  but  a 
man's  greatness  should  be  measured  by 
his  influence  upon  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  that  makes  me  regret  that  the  limita- 
tion to  nine  compels  me  to  exclude: — 
(I)  Darwin,  (2)  Hume.  (3)  Bishop 
P.erkelev,  (4)  Tom  Paine,  (5)  Chas. 
Dickens,  (G)  P.  B.  Shelley,  (7)  Milton. 
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THE    FINNS    MOVE    TO    SAVE    THE    ALLIED    ARMY. 

Reindeer   transport  leaving   Finnish   Headquarters  with   rations  for   the   troops   operating   in    the 
rear  of  tlie  Bolshevik  army  opposing  the  Allies  in  Murmansk. 


t-ij^mf^^v'a'v^'ff'Mi 


THE    R34    CROSSES   THE    ATLANTIC. 

The  gigantic  British  airship,   R34,  which  has  successfully  flown   from  England   to  America.      She 
is  a  close  copy  of  the  German   Zeppelins,   but    her   propellers  aic   fixed   to   the  gondolas   beneath 

the   hull,   as   shown    in   inset.      She   is   C70    fet/    long. 
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POST    WAR    PROBLEMS. 

By     Professor    Meredith     Atkinson,    M.A.,  University  of  Melbourne. 

Xll.-AUSTRALIA    AND    THE    NEW    ORDER. 


In  this  series  of  articles  we  have  passed 
in  brief  review  some  of  the  financial,  indus- 
trial, educational  and  political  problems 
that  now  confront  us.  In  this  concluding 
article  I  will  endeavour  to  estimate  what 
may  be,  and  should  be,  the  part  to  be 
played  in  Australia  in  the  new  world-order, 
whose  birth-pangs  we  are  now  witnessing. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth?  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
can  define  its  purpose  in  a  way  that  will 
satisfy  both  idealism  and  expediency.  One 
has  always  emphasised  that  the  phrase, 
"  The  world  safe  for  democracy,"  is  in- 
jurious and  misleading  unless  it  extends 
beyond  a  mechanical  arrangement  for  inter- 
national co-operation,  so  as  to  include  the 
conception  of  contented  and  prosperous  de- 
mocracies advancing  the  cause  ol  humanity 
through  co-operative  association.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  highest  conception  of 
an  "  Australian  Commonwealth  "  is  that 
of  the  best  possible  form  of  democracy, 
living  under  just  social  conditions,  and 
functioning  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  nations.  Therein  lies  the  re- 
conciliation between  nationalism  and  inter- 
nationalism, between  ])atriotism  and 
humanitv.  Within  that  conception  the  prob- 
lems of  White  Australia,  New  Guinea,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  our  relation  to  India  and 
the  Empire  at  large,  fall  into  place  as 
l)arts  of  a  whole,  in  right  sociological  rela- 
tion to  one  another. 

The  White  Australia  policy  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  this  truth.  As  an  ardent 
supporter  of  that  policy.  I  believe  it  to  be 
absolutelv  consistent  with  the  higihest  ideal 
of  international  relations.  No  matter  to 
what  extent  racial  prejudice  may  .sometimes 
enter  into  that  strong  Aaistralian  sentiment, 
the  WHiite  Australia  policy  is  eminently  jus- 
tifiable on  the  most  humane  grounds.  Its 
repudiation  would  mean,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  acute  racial,  political 
and  economic  problems  which  would  effec- 
tuallv  check  the  building  of  an  ideal  civi- 
lisation in  Australia.  It  would  mean  that 
the  standard  of  the  Commonwealth  would 
be  lowered,  the  body  politic  weakened,  and 


Australia's  prospects  of  playing  a  full  and 
vigorous  part  in  the  Immanising  of  interna- 
tional affairs  enormously  diminished.  Worse 
still,  Australia  would  herself  constitute  a 
serious  problem  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
since  it  would  add  to  the  world's  burdens 
another  of  the  fearful  aftermaths  of  racial 
mixtures.  The  internationalism  that  would 
throw  down  the  historic  national  and  racial 
barriers  that  mark  real  and  profound  divi- 
sions in  mankind  is  inviting  catastrophes 
that  would  make  true  internationalism  for 
ever  impossible.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  give  free  access  to  the  Cannibal 
Islanders  and  embrace  them  as  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Australia's  attitude  to  the  child-races  of 
the  world  cannot  be  that  of  doctrinaire 
equality.  It  must  he  that  of  a  kindly  big 
brother  towards  a  child  suffering  from  ar- " 
rested  development.  The  world  can  rightly 
call  upon  us  to  take  our  due  share  of  the 
white  man's  burden— to  raise  primitive 
peoples  as  nearly  as  .possible  to  the  level 
of  what  is  best  in  our  social  conditions, 
our  own  thought  and  outlook.  In  t^his 
department  of  international  duty,  Australia 
already  has  a  fine  record.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Papua  is  amongst  the  most  effi- 
cient and  humane  in  the  whole  world.  We 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  In 
the  face  of  its  success,  it  seems  to  me  un- 
worthy that  Australians  .should  urge,  as 
many  do,  that  we  should  refuse  to  under- 
take any  further  responsibilities  regarding 
native  races  in  the  Pacific.  We  are,  of 
course,  limited  by  the  expen.se  that  would 
be  incurred,  but  that  is  a  different  matter 
from  showing  a  general  reluctance  to  take 
our  share  of  the  tasks  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Australian  Governments  are  less 
likely  than  any  others  to  permit  the  hurt- 
ful exploitation  of  native  races,  and  cor- 
respondingly more  likely  to  promote  their 
elevation,  and  to  limit  the  use  of  their 
natural  resources  by  others  to  an  extent 
consistent   with   their   welfare. 

Australia  can  also  do  much  to  rebut  the 
\-icious  and  erroneous  theories  of  what  con- 
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stitutes  progress  that  still  prevail  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  A  considerable  sec- 
tion of  scientists  in  almost  every  country 
has  believed  and  taught  for  many  years  the 
very  doctrines  upon  which  the  Germans 
were  able  to  found  their  inhuman  philo- 
sophy of  militarism.  These  so-called 
scientific  thinkers  alleged  with  the  utmost 
dogmatism  that  history  shows  "one  way 
and  one:  only  in  which  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lisation has  been  produced,  namely,  the 
strugg4e  of  race  with  race,  and  the  survival 
of  the  physically  and  mentally  fitter  race." 
Those  are  not  the  words  of  Bernhardi— 
though  he  was  infinitely  more  ruthless — ^but 
of  a  well-known  English  professor.  The 
Germans,  of  course,  went  much  further, 
and  based  their  whole  political  philosophy 
upon  the  theory  of  a  never-ending  racial 
conflict.  These  unscienitific  dogmatists  de- 
clare that  pesrtlence  and  famine,  infant 
mortality,  war,  slums  and  destitution  are 
the  great  eliminators,  performing  the  bene- 
ficent work  of  nature  bv  exterminating  the 
unfit,  and  leaving  the  strong  to  inherit  the 
earth.  Tl^y  are  well  countered  by  that 
true  scientist,  Professor  Huxlev,  in  a  few 
sentences  :  — 

.Society  diflFers  from  nature  in  having-  a 
.definite  moral  object;  whence  it  comes 
about  tliat  the  course  shaped  by  the  ethical 
man^the  member  of  society  or  citizen — 
necessarily  runs  counter  to  that  which  the 
non-ethical  man — the  primitive  savag^e,  or 
man  as  a  mere  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom— tends  to  adopt.  The  latter  fights  out 
the  struggle  for  existence  to  the  bitter  end, 
like  any  other  animal ;  the  former  devotes 
his"  best  energies  to  the  object  of  setting- 
limits  to  the  struggle.  The  history  of  civi- 
lisation— that  is,  of  society — is  the  record 
of  the  attempts  which  the  human  race  has 
made  to  escape  from  this  position  (i.e.,  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  which  those  who 
were  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  circum- 
stances, but  not  the  best  in  any  other  sense, 
survived).  The  first  men  who  substituted  the 
stale  of  mutual  peace  for  that  of  mutual  war, 
whatever  the  motive  which  impelled  them 
to  take  that  step,  created  society.  But  in 
establishing  peace,  they  obviously  put  a 
limit  upon  the  struggle  for  existence.  Be- 
tween the  members  of  that  society,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  not  to  be  pursued  "  aoutrance." 
And  of  all  the  successive  shapes  which 
society  has  taken  that  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches perfection  in  which  war  of  indi- 
vidual against  individual  is  most  strictly 
limited. 

The  ruthless  doctrine  of  struggle  and  com- 
petition is  the  basis  of  economic  Imperial- 
ism, of  the  classical  theory  of  capitalism, 
and  it  supplies  the  main  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  class  war.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  anyone  in  this  genera- 
tion can   entertain    an   idea   so  ruthless,    so 


opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of  moderi-! 
civilisation.  That  civilisation  is  highest 
where  social  co-operation  is  most  ad- 
vanced, and  the  inhumanity  of  competition 
has  been  most  qualified.  Communities  are 
being  organised  more  and  more  so  as  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  lower  le\'els  of  strug- 
gle, and  to  raise  human  competition  to  a 
grade  in  which  the  struggle  for  existence 
disappears  altogether,  and  competition  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  undertaken  for 
higher  ends,  without  any  of  the  sordidness 
or  rigours  of  primitive  or  animal  condi- 
tions. The  law  of  social  co-operation  is 
the  law  of  life;  the  law  of  struggle  is  the 
law  of  degradation  and  death. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  largest  of 
the  endeavours  yet  fnade  bv  m.ankind  to- 
wards collective  action  in  removing  the  con- 
ditions of  struggle  already  greatly  reduced 
as  between  individuals  and  groups  within 
the  same  State.  In  this  high  emprise  of 
humanity,  Australia  is  called  upon  to  play 
a  part  out  of  all  proportion,  we  hope,  to 
the  size  of  her  population.  iShe  has  much 
to  bring  to  the  Council  of  the  Nations  that 
will  benefit  the  whole  world.  The  Aus- 
tralian ideal  of  a  high  average  of  social  wel  - 
fare,  as  against  a  high  total  of  national 
wealth,  is  one  that  no  other  country  has  en- 
tertained and  practised  with  such  success. 
Smarter  nations  may  criticise  us  as 
being  far  behind  them  in  technical 
efficiency  and  industrial  science.  Doubt- 
less we  are.  Nor  can  we  claim  that 
our  distribution  of  wealth  is  as  equitable 
as  it  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  enormously  to 
Australia's  credit  that  she  has  deliberately 
preferred  higii  averages  to  high  totals,  and 
has  striven  more  earnestly  than  ,any  other 
nation  after  the  ideal,  "  Necessaries  for  all 
before  luxuries  for  any." 

As  in  the  international  sphere  we  cannot 
have  a  clear  conscience  until  we  have 
squared  the  doctrine  of  a  White  Australia 
with  our  conception  of  a  true  interna- 
tionalism, so  we  cannot  claim  to  have 
formulated  a  true  social  theory  unless  we 
have  fitted  into  it,  or  excluded  from  it, 
political  action,  direct  action,  the  One  Big 
Union,  industrial  diemocracy,  and  other 
embracing  measures  of  reform.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  law  of  struggle  long 
held  sway  in  the  field  of  biology  and 
supplied  ready  arguments  for  militarists, 
and  that  it  was  also  the  foundation  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Economists,  whose 
laissez-faire  ni'^thods  pitilessly  allowed  the 
most  hi(L''ous  factory  conditions  to  con- 
tinue.   It  is  even  more  curious  that  a  theory 
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now  repudiated  by  the  foremost  scientists 
and  economists  and  denied  by  the  social 
practice  of  a  generation  is  still  entertained 
by  social  revolutionaries. 

I  have  always  distinguished  between  the 
fact  of   the  class   war   and   t'he  theory   of 
revolution    based    upon    it.      The    fact     is 
patent  to  any  observer  of  social  conditions. 
Modern  capitalism  is  based  upon  exploita- 
tion.    Its  social   and  economic  results   are 
appalling.     They  cannot  be  removed  with- 
<uit    most    drastic   alterations   in   the   social 
system.      But    I    am   profoundly   convinced 
that  the  social  reformation  cannot,  and  will 
not,  ibe  accomplished  bv  revolution.   Apart 
from  the  moral  arguments  against  any  doc- 
trine whose   driving  force  is  hatred,    there 
are  several  clear  reasons   whv   a   social  re- 
volution has   not   the  slightest  prospect  of 
success   in   Autralia.       Let    any     thinking 
working  man  ponder  the  following   facts, 
and  ask  himself  what  is  their  true  bearing 
upon    the  chances   of   ^ny    sudden    social 
transformation,     (i)  At  every  general  elec- 
tion  the   percentage  of   the  electorate   who 
vote  is  deplorably  low,  and  the  more  fre- 
quent the  elections  the  lower  the  percentage, 
(2)  On  practically  all  questions  the  general 
public  are  painfully  apathetic,  and  what  is 
called    public   opinion   is    but   the  vigorous 
expfession   of   a    minority.       (3)    The  bulk 
of   the   people   are    innately    conservative, 
dislike  extreme  measures,   and  seldom  give 
sustained    support   to  any  reform   that    is 
long    resisted.        (4)    The  memory  of   the 
public   is   notoriously   short-lived,    both   for 
those    who    serve  and    those    who    deceive 
them.      Any  agitation,   whether  on  the  part 
of  the  public  or  the  workers,   is  generallv 
allayed    with    ease    by    judiciously   chosen 
sops.      (5)  Every  trade  union  suffers  from 
extremely  small  attendances  at  its  business 
meetings.     Greater   interest   is  only  exhib- 
ited on  occasions  of  crises,    and   is   never 
sustained.     (6)  Even  in  big  strikes  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  solidarity  is  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  pressing  difficulties  that 
beset  unemployed  workers.  (7)  The  workers 
of  Australia  fail  to  keep  in  power  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  they  are  attached.    The 
success  of  that  party  in  the  past  has  been 
largely   assisted   by    the   votes   of    members 
of  the  professional  classes,  whose  whole  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  against  re^•olution. 
(8)    The   workers    as   a   whole   show    little 
interest  in  the  details  of  industrial  organi- 
sation,   or    in    anything    l»eyond    the    basic 
(•'>nditions  of  their  comfort.      In  this  they 
are    neither  better  nor   worse    than    other 
classes,  hut  the  fact  of  their  apathy  is  fatal 


to  the  prospects  of  a  successful  revolution. 
(9)  Large  numbers  of  the  workers  own  pro- 
perty of  various  kinds.  More  than  half 
the  total  population  of  Australia  has  money 
in  the  Savings  Banks,  while  the  assets  of 
building  societies,  friendly  societies  and 
similar  organisations,  together  with  savings 
banks  depK>sits,  amount  to  over  ;^i  25,000,- 
000.  Add  to  this  total  the  unrecorded 
value  of  homes  and  other  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  workers,  and  we  get  a  very 
substantial  barrier  to  any  revolutionary 
effort.  (10)  Practically  every  struggle  and 
agitation  ends  in  compromise.  Revolu- 
tionary propaganda  and  direct  action  may 
ultimately  energise  the  workers  to  secure 
greater  improvements  than  they  otherwise 
would,  but  those  improvements  are  them- 
selves compromises,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  legislation,  arbitration,  collective 
bargaining  and  strikes  is  towards  new  com- 
promises. Many  are  misled  by  the  present 
unrest  into  believing  in  the  possibility  of 
some  fundamental  change,  but  human 
nature  cannot  resist  the  palliative  when  it 
grows  tired  of  striking.  (11)  Men  will 
always  differ  fundamentally  about  the 
State  and  its  re-construction.  The  revolu- 
tionary parties  are  alwavs  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves  over  this  very  matter. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people,  who  are 
not  revolutionary,  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  opinion  about  ea'en  moderate  social  re- 
forms, not  to  speak  of  a  ^vholesale  trans- 
formation of  society. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  that 
social  proi^ress  is  a  growth  out  of  existing 
society,  that  the  rate  of  that  gi^owth  is 
determined  by  the  condition  of  mind  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  not  by  a  mere 
transference  of  power  from  one  class  to 
another.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
workers  have  no  hope  of  achieving  indus- 
trial democracy,  but  only  that  they  must 
develop  into  it,  and  not  expect  it  to  arise 
out  of  a  mechanical  change.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  class  consciousness,  or  direct 
action,  or  the  One  Big  Union,  or  any  other 
expression  of  solidarity  is  anti-social.  It 
means,  rather,  that  the  c'.ass-conscions 
worker  must  reconcile  anv  form  of  action 
which  he  undertakes  with  the  goad  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the 
One  Big  Union  is  entirely  justifiable  as  an 
effort  towards  greater  solidarity,  but  it  has 
little  more  right  to  control  industry  than 
the  capitalists  whom  it  seeks  to  supplant. 
In  all  such  matters  the  community  stands 
supreme,  both  in  its  needs  and  its  rights. 
It   is   due  to  the  defects   in  our  economic 
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system  that  men  are  so  blinded  by  the  class 
struggle  that  they  lack  the  community - 
sense.  The  worker  is  always  imagining  that 
democracy  means  merely  the  working-class, 
whereas  it  embraces  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  Australian  outlook  suffers  badly 
from  a  want  of  historic  perspective.  This 
applies  to  all  classes,  but  it  is  more  serious 
in  the  case  of  the  workers,  since  it  allows 
them  to  be  led  to  take  extreme  measures. 
At  present  their  judgment  seems  to  be  hope- 
lessly dazzled  bv  the  Russian  Revolution. 
The  obvious  falsities  of  the  cables  con- 
cerning the  Bolsheviks,  together  with  a 
general  lack  of  knowledge  of  Russian  eco- 
nomic conditions,  has  led  them  to  make 
absurd  ccmparisons  between  Russia  and 
Australia.  To  anyone  who  knows  the  two 
countrias,  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  to  clamour  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  system  in  the  Commonwealth. 
But  any  deficiencies  shown  by  industrial- 
ists in  this  respect  are  far  surpassed  by 
those  of  others. 

As  a  class,  the  Australian  employers  have 
succeeded  in  learning  little  or  nothing  from 
the    war.     They    appear    to    imagine    that 
things  will  go  on  very  much  as  they  were 
—arbitration,    general   elections,    the   usual 
strikes,   and  so  on.     But  the  spirit  of  the 
time  will  not  brook  siuch  partial  efforts  at 
social     reconstruction.       The      people  have 
become  aware  that  there  are  principles  and 
methods    whase    application    is   capable   of 
producing  a  far  better  state  of  society  than 
the  pre.«ent.     They  can  no  longer  be  fobbed 
off    with   the   old   catch-words    and    empty 
phrases,     the  choice  is  not  between  leav- 
ing the  status  quo  as  little  changed  as  pos- 
sible, but  between  rendering  it  unworkable 
b\'  chronic  industrial   upheaval    and   trans- 
forming   it    into    a    social    community     in 
which   the    co-operative    principle  is   para- 
mount.    Man's     struggles    to    select     and 
modifv    the   factors   of    his   .social   environ- 
ment are  becoming  pnore  and  more  delibe- 
rate, better  and  better  planned.    . 

The  individualism  of  last  century  is 
dying  its  inevitable  death.  Wie  are  learning 
that  true  individuality  is  only  fully  real- 
ised in  so  far  as  it  is  part  of  the  common 
life,  fulfilling  a  social  function.  "  So- 
ciety is  an  embodiment  of  will  and  purpose, 
and  not  a  mechanical  aggregate  of  inde- 
pendent parts.  .  .  .  Society  has  no 
life  but  the  life  of  its  members,  no  ends 
that  are  not  their  ends,  and  no  fulfilment 
beyond  theirs."     The  highest  type  of  indi- 


vidual is  the  socialised  man,  the  pulse  of 
whose  life  beats  with  that  of  the  Com- 
munity. He  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class,  though  his  .outlook  is  far  more  com- 
mon amongst  the  workers  than  elsewhere. 

The  man  who  does  not  love  and  serve  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  however 
much  he  may  hate  their  ideas  of  the  insti- 
tutions they  represent,  is  not  the  best  type 
of  citizen.  We  can  only  become  true  co- 
operators  for  the  common  good  by  hating 
social  error  and  wrong,  by  keeping  our 
hearts  and  ,minds  full  of  a  broad  human 
idealism.  However  pessimistic  we  may  be 
about  human  nature,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  blind  fcffces  of  material 
things  have  mankind  less  and  less  at  their 
mercy,  and  that  whereas  the  purely  eco- 
nomic and  material  factors  had  man  beaten 
until  last  century,  now  he  is  beginning  to 
triumph  over  them  by  spiritual  force.  More 
and  more  co-operation,  less  and  less 
struggle  is  the  present  tendency  of  .social 
evolution. 

Modern  ci\'ilisation  differs  from  ancient 
in  these  respects  :  It  has  nearly  covered  and 
clearly  dominates  the  whole  .globe ;  its  mas- 
tery over  the  powers  of  nature  is  great 
enough  to  ensure  its  physical  basis  ;  its  or- 
ganisation, both  economic  and  political,  is 
self-directive,  fore-thinking  and  co-opera- 
tive; it  is  steadily  reducing  the  inequalities 
and  wrongs  that  threatened  its  stability. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of 
civilisation.  But  we  are  certain  that  social 
purpose  is  steadily  supplanting  social  fata- 
lity. By  the  application  of  science,  we 
shall  relieve  humanity  from  excessive  toil, 
provide  a  superabundance  of  the  means  of 
life,  assuage  the  greater  part  of  the  pain 
and  misery  of  suffering  humanity,  and  fully 
assure  the  material  basis  of  a  new  social 
ordea-.  Through  education,  we  shall  de- 
velop the  l')est  impulses  of  our  youth, 
strengthen  their  character  and  train  their 
intellects.  Through  political  reform  we 
shall  vastly  increase  individual  liberty,  and 
curtail  the  injurious  powers  of  the  fe»w, 
give  to  all  who  work  a  due  co-operative 
share  in  the  control  of  their  lives,  and  free 
all  workers  from  domination  and  fear.  All 
this  Australia  can  achieve,  if  she  so  wills. 
Terrible  though  the  human  cost  of  the 
world  war,  the  co-operative  ideal  may  yet 
bring  to  pass  the  dream  of  Wilde  : — 

Yet,  when  this  fiery  web  is  spun. 

Her   watchmen    shall   descry   from    far 

The  yoiuig'  Republic,  like  a  sun. 

Rise  fiom  these  crimson  seas  of  war.. 
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Joan    and    Prosper. 

The  situation  was  no  doubt  an  extra- 
ordinary, an  unimaginable  one,  but  it 
had  to  be  met.  When  he  returned  to  the 
box,  Prosper  had  himself  in  hand,  and, 
sitting  a  little  farther  back  than  before, 
he  watched  the  second  act  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  outward  calm. 

This  part  v/as  the  most  severe  test  of 
his  composure,  for  he  had  fashioned  it 
almost  in  detail  upon  that  idyl  in  a  canon. 
There  were  even  speeches  of  Joan's  that 
he  had  used.  To  sit  here  and  watch 
Joan  herself  go  through  it,  while  he 
looked  on,  was  an  exciting  form  of  tor- 
ment. The  setting  was  different,  tropical 
instead  of  northern,  and  the  half-native 
heroine  was  more  passionate,  more  emo- 
♦io;ial,  more  animal  than  Joan.  Never- 
theless, the  drama  was  a  repetition.  As 
Prosper  had  laid  his  trap  for  Joan, 
silently  subtly  undermining  her  whole 
mental  structure,  using  her  loneliness, 
playing  upon  the  artist  soul  of  her,  so  did 
this  linglishman  lay  his  trap  for  Zona. 
lie  was  more  cruel  than  Prosper, 
rougher,  necessarily  more  dramatic,  but 
there  was  all  the  essence  of  the  original 
drama,  the  ensnarement  of  a  simple, 
direct  mind  by  a  complex  and  skilful  one. 
Joan's  surrender',  Prosper's  victory,  were 
there.  He  wondered  how  Joan  could  act 
it,  play  the  part  in  cold  blood. 

Now  he  was  condemned  to  live  in  his 
own  imagination  through  Joan's  tragedy. 
There  was  that  first  pitifulness  of  a 
tamed  and  broken  spirit,  then  later,  in 
London,  the  agony  of  loneliness,  of 
separation,  of  gradual  awakening  to  the 
change  in  her  master's  heart.  Pros- 
per had  written  the  w'ords,  but  it  was 
Joan  who,  with  her  voice,  the  music  of 
memory,  shaken  heart-strings,  made  the 
words  alive  and  meaningful.  Others  in 
tlie  audience  might  wonder  over  the 
girl's  ability  to  interpret  this  unusual  ex- 
perience, to  make  it  natural,  human,  in- 
evitable. '  But  Prosper  did  not  wonder. 
He  knew  that  simply  she  forced  herself 
to  relieve  this  most  ])ainful  part  of  her 
own  life   nnd   to    relieve   it   articulately. 


What,  in  God's  name,  had  induced  her  to 
do  it?  Necessity?  Poverty?  Morena? 
All  at  once  he  remembered  Bettys'  belief 
that  Joan  was  the  manager's  mistress — 
his  wild,  beautiful  Joan,  Joan  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  wizardry.  This  thought 
gave  him  such  pain  that  he  whitened. 

"  Prosper,"  murmured  Betty,  "  you 
must  tell  me  what  is  wrong.  Evidently 
your  nerves  are  in  bad  shape.  Is  the 
excitement  too  much  for  you?" 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  he  said,  avoiding  her 
eyes  and  moving  stiff,  white  lips.  "  Fvc 
never  seen  such  acting.  I — I — Morena 
says  he'll  let  me  see  her  in  her  dressing- 
room  afterward.  You  see,  Betty,  Pm 
badly  shaken  up." 

"  Ye-es,"  drawled  Betty  and  looked  at 
him  through  narrowed  lids,  and  she  sat 
with  this  look  on  her  face  and  with  her 
fingers  locked,  when  Prosper,  not  giving 
her  further  notice,  followed  Morena  out. 

"  Jasper,"  Prosper  held  his  friend  back 
in  the  middle  of  a  passage  that  led  to  the 
dressing-rooms.  "  I  want  very  parti- 
cularly to  see  Miss  West  alone.  I  am 
very  much  moved  by  her  performance, 
and  I  want  to  tell  her  so.  Also,  I  want 
her  to  express  herself  naturally  with  no 
idea  of  my  being  the  author  of  the  play 
and  without  the  presence  of  her  man- 
ager. Will  you  just  ask  if  she  will  see  a 
friend  of  yours — alone?" 

Jasper  smiled  his  subtle  smile,  "  Of 
course,  Prosper.    It's  all  as  clear  as  day- 

Prosper  did  not  notice  the  Jew  s  mtel- 
ligent  expression.  He  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  excitement.  In  a 
moment  he  would  be  with  Joan — Joan, 
his  love  of  winter  nights  ! 

Morena  tapped  upon  a  door.  A  maid 
half -opened  it. 

"  Ask  Miss  West,  please,  if  she  will 
.see  a  friend  of  Mr.  Morena's.  Tell  her 
I  ])articularly  wish  her  to  give  him  a 
private  interview."  He  scribbled  a  line 
on  a  card  and  the  maid  took  it  in. 

In  five  minutes,  during  which  the  two 
men  waited  silently,  she  came  back. 

"  Miss  West  will  see  your  friend,  sir." 
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"  Ah  !  Then  I'll  take  myself  off.  Pros- 
l^er,  will  you  join  Betty  and  me  at 
supper?" 

"  No,  thanks.  I'll  have  my  brief  inter- 
view with  Miss  West  and  then  go  home, 
if  you'll  forgive  me.  I'm  about  all  in. 
New  York's  too  much  for  a  man  just 
home  from  the  front." 

Jasper  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on 
Prosper's  shoulder,  smiled,  shrugged  and 
turned  away.  Prosper  waited  till  his 
friend  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  then 
knocked  and  was  admitted  to  the  dress- 
ing room  of  Miss  Jane  West. 

She  had  not  changed  from  the  evening 
dress  she  had  worn  in  the  last  scene,  nor 
had  she  )'^et  got  rid  of  her  make-up.  She 
was  sitting  in  a  narrow-backed  chair  that 
had  been  turned  away  from  the  dressing- 
table.  The  maid  was  putting  away  some 
costumes.  Prosper  walked  half  across 
the  room  and  stopped. 

"  Miss  West,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  stood  up.  The  natural  colour  left 
her  face  ghastly  with  patches  of  paint 
and  daubs  of  black.  She  threw  back  her 
head  and  said,  "  Prosper!"  just  above  her 
breath. 

"  Go  out,  Henrietta."  this  was  spoken 
to  the  maid  in  the  voice  of  Jane  the 
virago,  and  Henrietta  fled. 

At  sight  of  Joan,  Prosper  had  won 
back  instantly  his  old  poise,  his  old  feel- 
ing of  ascendency. 

"  Joan,  Joan,"  he  said  gently.  "  was 
ever  anything  so  sti"ange?  Why  didn't 
you  let  me  know  ?  Why  didn't  you 
answer  my  letters  ?  Why  didn't  you  take 
my  money?  I  have  suffered  greatly  on 
your  account." 

Joan  laughed.  Four  years  ago  she 
would  not  have  been  capable  of  this 
laugh,  and  Prosper  started.  "  I  wrote 
again  and  again."  he  said  passionately. 
"  Wen  Ho  told  me  that  you  had  gone, 
that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  your 
plans.  I  went  out  to  Wyoming,  to  our 
house.  I  scoured  the  country  for  you. 
Did  you  know  that?" 

•'  No,"  said  Joan  slowly,  "  I  didn't 
know  that.  But  it  makes  no  difference 
to  me."  They  were  still  standing  a  few 
paces  apart,  too  intent  upon  their  inner 
tunmlt  to  heed  any  outward  situation. 
She  lowered  her  head  in  that  dangerous 
way  of  hers,  looking  at  him  from  under 
her  brows.  Her  colour  had  returned  and 
the  make-up  had  a  more  natural  look. 


"  Maybe  you  did  write,  maybe  yoC* 
did  send  money,  maybe  you  did  conie 
back — I  don't  care  anything  for  all  that." 
She  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  sweep  some- 
thing away.  "  The  day  after  you  left  me 
in  that  house,  Pierre,  my  husband,  came 
up  the  trail.  He  was  taking  after  me. 
He  meant  to  fetch  me  home.  You  told 
me—"  she  began  to  tremble  so  violently 
that  the  jewels  of  her  neck  clicked  softly 
-^"  you  told  me  he  was  dead." 

Prosper  came  closer,  she  moving  back 
until,  striking  the  chair,  she  sat  down  on 
it  and  looked  up  at  him  with  her  changed 
and  embittered  eyes. 

"  Would  you  have  gone  back  to  him, 
Joan  Landis,  after  he  had  tied  you  up 
and  branded  your  shoulder  with  his 
cattle-brand  ?" 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 
she  asked,  her  voice  lifting  on  a  wave 
of  anger.  "  That  was  between  my  man 
and  me.  That  was  not  for  you  te  judge. 
He  loved  me.  It  was  through  loving  me 
too  much,  too  ignorantly,  that  he  hurt 
me  so."    She  choked.    "  But  you " 

"  Joan,"  said  Prosper,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  cold  and  rigid  fingers,  "  I 
loved  you,  too." 

She  was  still  and  stiff.  After  a  long 
silence,  she  seemed  to  select  one  question 
from  a  tide  of  them": 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me?" 

"  I  wrote  you  a  full  explanation.  The 
letter  came  back  to  me  unread." 

Again  Joan  gave  the  laugh  and  the  ges- 
ture of  disdain. 

"  That  doesn't  matter — your  loving  or 
not  loving.  You  made  use  of  me  for  your 
own  ends  and  when  you  saw  fit,  you  left 
me.  But  that's  not  my  complaint.  I 
don't  say  I  didn't  deserve  that.  I  was 
easy  to  use.  But  it  was  all  based  on  what 
wasn't  true.  I  was  married,  my  man  was 
living,  and  I  had  dealings  with  you.  That 
was  sin.     That  was  horrible.    That  was^ 

what  my  mother  did.     She  was  a " 

Joan  used  the  coarse  and  ugly  word  her 
father  had  taught  her,  and  Prosper  laid 
a  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"  Joan !  No !  Never  say  it,  never  think 
it.    You  are  clean." 

Joan  twisted  herself  free,  stood  up  and 
walked  away.  "  I  am  that,"  she  said 
grimly,  "  and  it  was  you  that  made  me. 
You  took  lots  of  trouble  to  make  me  see 
things  in  a  way  where  nothing  a  person 
wants   is  either  right   or   wrong.     You 
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made  me  thirsty  with  your  talk  and  your 
books  and  your  music,  and  when  I  was 
tormented  with  thirst,  you  came  and 
offered  me  a  drink  of  water.  That  was 
it.  I  don't  care  about  your  not  marrying 
me.  I  still  don't  see  that  that  has  much 
to  do  with  it,  except  perhaps  that  a  man 
would  be  caring  to  give  any  woman  he 
rightly  loves  whatever  help  or  cherishing 
or  gifts  the  world  has  decided  to  give 
her.  But  you  see,  Prosper,  we  didn't 
start  fair.  You  knew  that  Pierre  was 
alive." 

"  But,  Joan,  you  sa_y  yourself  that 
marrying " 

She  stopped  him  with  so  fierce  a  ges- 
ture that  he  flinched.  "  Yes.  Pierre  did 
rightly  love  me.  He  gave  his  best  as  he 
knew  it.  Oh,  he  was  ignorant,  a  savage. 
I  guess,  like  I  was.  But  he  did  rightly 
love  me.  He  was  not  trying  to  break 
my  spirit  nor  to  tame  me,  nor  to  amuse 
himself  with  me,  nor  to  give  me  a  longing 
for  beauty  and  easiness  and  then  leave 
me  to  fight  through  my  own  rough  life 
without  any  of  those  things.  Did  you 
really  think,  Prosper  Gael,  that  I  would 
stay  in  your  house  and  live  on  your 
money  till  you  should  be  caring  to  come 
back  to  me — if  ever  you  would  care? 
Did  you  honestly  think  that  you  would 
be  coming  back — as  my  lover?  No. 
Whatever  it  was  that  took  you  away, 
it  was  likely  to  keep  you  from  me  for 
always,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Prosper  in  a  muffled  voice, 
"  it  was  likely  to.  But,  Joan,  Fate  was 
on  your  side.  Since  1  have  been  yours, 
I  haven't  belonged  to  anyone  but  you. 
You've  put  your  brand  on  me." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  you," 
Joan  broke  in.  "  I  am  done  with  you. 
Have  you  seen  this  play?" 

"  Yes."  He  found  that  in  telling  her 
so  he  could  not  meet  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  the  man  who  wrote  that  knew 
what  you  are,  and,  if  he  didn't,  everyone 
that  has  seen  me  act  in  it,  knows  what 
you  are."  She  paused,  breathing  fast 
and  trembling.    "  Good-bye,"  she  said. 

He  went  vaguely  toward  the  door,  then 
threw  up  his  head  defiantly.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "it's  not  going  to  be  good-bye.  I've 
found  you.  You  must  let  me  tell  you  the 
truth  about  myself.  Come,  Joan,  you're 
as  just  as  Heaven.  You  never  read  my 
explanations.  You've  never  heard  my 
side  of  it.    You'll  let  me  come  to  see  y»u 


and  you'll  hear  me  out  ?  Don't  do  me  an 
injustice.  I'll  leave  the  whole  thing  in 
your  hands  after  that.  But  you  must 
give  me  that  one  chance." 

"Chance?"  repeated  Joan.  "Chance 
for  what?" 

"  Oh  " — Prosper  flung  up  his  lithe, 
long  hands — "  Oh.  for  nothing  but  a 
cleansing  in  your  sight !  I  want  what  for- 
giveness I  can  wring  from  you.  I  want 
what  understanding  I  can  force  from 
you.     That's  all." 

She  thought,  standing  there,  still  and 
tall,  her  arms  hanging,  her  eyes  wide  and 
secret  a^  he  had  remembered  them,  in 
her  thin,  changed,  so  much  more  expres- 
sive face. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  you  may 
come.  I'll  hear  you  out."  She  gave  him 
the  address  and  named  an  afternoon 
hour.     "  Good-night !" 

It  was  a  graceful  and  dignified  dis- 
missal. Prosper  bit  his  lip,  bowed  and 
left  her. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her  he  knew 
that  it  had  closed  upon  the  only  real  and 
vivid  presence  in  his  life.  War  had 
burnt  away  his  glittering,  clever  frivolity. 
Betty  was  the  adventure,  Betty  was  the 
tinsel ;  Joan  was  the  grave,  predestined 
woman  of  his  man.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  cleanness  of  despair. 


Aftermath. 

Joan  waited  for  Prosper  on  the  ap- 
pointed afternoon.  There  was  a  fire  on 
her  hearth  and  a  March  snow-squall 
tapped  against  the  window-panes.  The 
crackle  of  the  logs  inside  and  that  eery 
light  sound  outside  were  so  associated 
with  Prosper  that  even  before  he  came, 
Joan,  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  hearth, 
closed  her  eyes  and  felt  that  he  must  be 
opposite  to  her  in  his  red-lacquered  chair, 
his  long  legs  stuck  out  in  front,  his 
amused  and  greedy  eyes  veiled  by  a  cloud 
of  cigarette  smoke. 

Since  she  had  seen  him  at  the  theatre 
she  had  been  suffering  from  sleepless- 
ness. At  night  she  would  go  over  the 
details  of  their  intercourse,  seeing  them, 
feeling  them,  living  them  in  the  light  of 
later  knowledge,  till  the  torment  was 
hardly   to   be   borne.     Three   days   and 
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nights  of  this  inner  activity  had  brought 
back  that  sharp  line  between  her  brows 
and  the  bitter  tightening  of  her  hps. 

This  afternoon  she  was  white  with 
suspense.  Her  dread  of  the  impending 
interview  was  like  a  physical  illness.  She 
sat  in  a  high-backed  chair,  hands  along 
the  arms,  head  resting  back,  eyes  half- 
closed,  in  that  perfect  stillness  of  which 
the  animal  and  the  savage  are  alone  en- 
tirely capable.  There  were  many  gifts 
that  Joan  had  brought  from  the  seventeen 
years  on  Lone  River.  This  grave  im- 
mobility was  one.  She  was  very  care- 
fully dressed  in  a  gown  that  accentuated 
her  height  and  dignity. 

And  she  wore  a  few  jewels.  She 
wanted,  pitifully  enough,  to  mark  every 
difference  between  this  Joan  and  the  Joan 
whom  Prosper  had  drawn  on  his  sled  up 
the  canon  trail.  If  he  expected  to  force 
her  back  into  the  position  of  enchanted 
leopardess,  to  see  her  "  lie  at  his  feet  and 
eat  out  of  his  hand,"  as  Morena  had  once 
described  the  plight  of  Zona,  he  would 
see  at  a  glance  that  she  was  no  longer  so 
easily  mastered.- 

*In  fact,  sitting  there,  she  looked  as 
proud  and  perilous  as  a  young  Medea. 
black-haired,  with  long  throat  and  cold, 
malevolent  lips.  It  was  only  in  the  eyes, 
those  grey,  unhappy,  haunted  eyes,  that 
Joan  gave  away  her  eternal  simplicity  of 
heart.  They  were  unalterably  tender  and 
lonely  and  hurt.  It  was  the  look  in  them 
that  had  prompted  Shorty's  description: 
"  She's  plum  movin'  to  me." 

Prosper  was  announced,  and  Joan, 
keeping  her  stillness,  merely  turned  her 
head  toward  him  as  he  came  into  the 
room. 

She  saw  his  rapid  observation  of  the 
room,  of  her,  even  before  she  noticed  the 
very  apparent  change  in  him.  For  he, 
too,  was  haggard  and  utterly  serious  as 
she  did  not  remember  him.  He  stood 
before  her  fire  and  asked  her  jerkily  if 
she  would  let  him  smoke.  She  said 
"  Yes,"  and  those  were  the  only  words 
spoken  for  five  unbearable  minutes,  the 
seconds  of  which  her  heart  beat  like  a 
shaky  hammer  in  some  worn  machine. 

Prosper  smoked  and  stood  there  look- 
ing now  at  her  and  now  at  the  fire.  At 
last,   with   difficultv.   he  smiled.     "  You 


are  not  going  to  make  it  easy  for  me, 
are  you  Joan?" 

For  her  part,  she  was  not  looking  at 
him.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  fire,  and 
this  averted  look  distressed  and  irritated 
his  nerves. 

"  I  am  not  trying  to  make  it  hard,"  she 
said ;  "  I  want  you  to  say  what  you  came 
to  say  and  go." 

"  Did  you  ever  love  me,  Joan?" 
He  had  said  it  to  force  a  look  from 
her,  but  it  had  the  effect  only  of  making 
her  more  still,  if  possible. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  slowly, 
answering  with  her  old  directness ;  "  I 
thought  you  needed  me.  I  was  alone.  I 
was  scared  of  the  emptiness  when  I  went 
out  and  looked  down  the  valley.  I 
thought  Pierre  had  gone  out  of  the 
world,  and  there  was  no  living  thing  that 
wanted  me.  I  came  back,  and  you  met 
me,  and  you  said — "  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  repeated  his  speech,  as  though  she 
had  just  heard  it,  " '  Don't  leave  me, 
Joan.' "  « 

Her  voice  was  more  than  ever  before 
moving  and  expressive.  Prosper  felt  that 
half -forgotten  thrill.  The  muscles  of  his 
throat  contracted.  "  Joan,  I  did  want 
you.    I  spoke  the  truth."  he  pleaded. 

She  went  on,  with  no  impatience,  but 
very  coldly,  "  You  came  to  tell  me  your 
side.    Will  you  tell  me,  please  ?" 

For  the  first  time  she  looked  into  his 
eyes  and  he  drew  his  breath  at  the  misery 
of  hers. 

"  I  built  that  cabin,  Joan,"  he  said, 
"  for  another  woman." 

"  Your  wife  ?"  asked  Joan. 
"  No." 

"  For  the  one  I  said  must  have  been 
like  a  tall  child?  She  wasn't  your  wife? 
She  was  dead?" 

Prosper  shook  his  head.  "  No.  Did 
you  think  that  ?  She  was  a  woman  I 
loved  at  that  time  very  dearly,  and  she 
was  already  married  to  another  man." 

"  You  built  that  house  for  her  ?  I 
don't  understand." 

"  She  had  promised  to  leave  her  hus- 
band and  to  come  away  with  me.  I  had 
everything  ready,  those  rooms,  those 
clothes,  those  materials,  and  when  I  went 
out  to  get  her  I  had  a  message  saying 
that  her  courage  had  failed  her,  and  that 
she  wouldn't  come." 
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"  She  was  a  better  Avoman  than  me," 
said, Joan  bitterly. 

"  No,  she  was  not !  She  sent  me 
down  to  Hell.  I  couldn't  go  back  to  the 
East  again.  I  had  laid  very  careful  and 
elaborate  plans.  I  was  trapped  out  there 
in  that  horrible  winter  country." 

"  It  was  not  horrible,"  said  Joan  vio- 
lently ;  "  it  was  the  most  wonderful,  beau- 
tiful country  in  all  the  world,"  and  tears 
ran  suddenly  down  her  face. 

But  she  would  not  let  him  come  near 
to  comfort  her.  "  Go  on,"  she  said  pre- 
sently. 

"  Before  you  came,  Joan,"  Prosper 
went  on,  "  it  was  horrible.  It  was  like 
being  starved.  Everything  in  the  house 
reminded  me  of — her.  I  had  planned  it 
all  very  carefully,  and  we  were  to  have 
been — happy.  You  can  fancy  what  it 
was  to  be  there  alone." 

Joan  nodded.  She  was  just  and  s'ne 
was  honestly  trying  to  put  herself  in  his 
place.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  if  I  had  gone 
back  and  Pierre  had  been  dead,  his  home- 
stead would  have  been  like  that  to  me." 

"  It  was  because  I  was  so  miserable 
that  I  went  out  to  hunt.  I'd  scour  the 
country  all  day  and  half  the  night  to  tire 
myself  out  so  that  I  could  get  some 
sleep.  «,I  was  pretty  far  from  home  that 
moonlight  night  when  I  heard  you 
scream  for  help." 

Joan's  face  grew  whiter.  "  Don't  tell 
me  about  that,"  she  pleaded. 

He  paused,  choosing  another  opening. 
"  After  I  hud  bandaged  you  and  told  you 
that  Pierre  was  dead — I  honestly  thought 
he  was — I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
you.  You  couldn't  be  left,  and  there  was 
no  neighbour  nearer  than  my  own  house  ; 
besides,  I  had  shot  a  man,  and,  perhaps — 
I  don't  know,  maybe  I  was  influenced  by 
your  beauty,  by  my  own  crazy  loneliness. 
You  were  very  beautiful  and  very  deso- 
late. '  I  was  in  a  fury  over  the  brute's 
treatment  of  you."' 

"  Hush,"  said  Joan,  "  you  are  not  to 
talk  about  Pierre." 

<y  Prosper  shrugged.  "  I  decided  to  take 
you  home  with  me.  I  wanted  you  des- 
perately, just,  I  believe,  to  take  care  of, 
just  to  be  kind  to — truly,  Joan,  I  was 
lonely  to  the  point  of  madness.  Some 
one  to  care  for,  some  one  to  talk  to,  was 
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absolutely  necessary  to  save  my  reason. 
So,  when  I  was  leading  you  out,  I — I  saw 

Pierre's  hand  move " 

Joan  stood  up.  After  a  moment  she 
controlled  himself  \yith  an  effort  and  sat 
down  again.  "  Go  on.  I  can  stand  it," 
she  said. 

"And  I  thought  to  myself — *  The  devil 
is  alive  and  he  deserves  to  be  dead.  This 
woman  can  never  live  with  him  again. 
God  wouldn't  sanction  such  an  act  as 
giving  her  back  to  his  hands.'  And  I  was 
half  mad  myself.  I'd  been  alone  so 
long.  I  stood  so  you  couldn't  see  him, 
Joan,  and  I  threw  an  elk-hide  over  him 
and  led  you  out." 

"  I  followed  you ;  I  didn't  look  at 
Pierre.  I  left  him  lying  there,"  gasped 
Joan. 

Prosper  went  on  monotonously  r 
"When  I  came  back  a  week  later  I 
thought  he  would  be  dead.  It  was  dusk, 
the  wind  was  blowing,  the  snow  was 
driving  in  a  scud.  I  came  down  to  the 
cabin  and  dropped  below  the  drift  by 
that  northern  window,  and  the  second  T 
looked  in  I  dropped  out  of  sight.  There 
was  a  light  and  a  fire.  Your  husband 
was  lying  before  the  fire  on  a  cot.  There 
was  another  man  there,  your  Mr.  Holli- 
well ;  they  were  talking;  Holliwell  was 
dressing  Pierre's  wound.  I  went  away 
like  a  ghost,  and  while  I  was  going  back 
I  thought  it  all  out,  and  I  decided  to  keep 
you  for  myself,  I  suppose,"  said  Pros])er, 
dully,  "  that  was  a  horrible  sin.  I  didn't 
see  it  that  way  then.  I'm  not  sure  I  see 
it  that  way  now.  Pierre  had  tied  you  up 
and  pressed  a  white-hot  iron  into  your 
bare  shoulder.  If  you  went  back  to  him, 
if  he  took  you  back,  how  was  I  to  know 
that  he  might  not  repeat  his  drunken 
deviltry,  or  do  worse,  if  anything  could 
be  worse!  It  was  the  act  of  a  fiend. 
It  put  him  out  of  court  with  me.  What- 
ever I  gave  you,  education  and  beauty 
and  ease,  would  be  better  and  happier 
for  you  than  life  with  such  a  brute  as 
Pierre !" 

"  Stop!"  said  Joan  between  her  teeth; 
"  you  know  nothing  of  Pierre  and  me ; 
you  only  know  that  one  dreadful  night. 
You  don't  know — the  rest." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  the  rest,"  he 
said  sharply;  "  that  is  enough  to  justify 
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my  action.  I  thought  so  then  and  I 
think  so  now.  You  won't  be  able  to 
make  me  change  that  opinion." 

"  I  shall  not  try,"  said  Joan. 

He  accepted  this  and  went  on.  "  When 
I  found  you  in  your  bed  waiting  for 
tiews  of  Pierre,  I  thought  you  the  most 
beautiful,  pitiful  thing  I-  had  ever  seen. 
I  loved  you  then,  Joan,  then.  Tell  me, 
did  I  ever  in  those  days  hurt  you  or  give 
you  a  moment's  anxiety  or  fear?" 

"  No,"  Joan  admitted,  "  you  did  not, 
In  those  days  you  were  wonderful,  kind 
and  patient  with  me.  I  thought  you  were 
more  like  God  than  a  human  then." 

Prosper  laughed  with  bitterness.  "You 
thought  very  wrong;  but,  according  to 
my  own  lights,  I  was  very  careful  of 
you.  I  meant  to  give  you  all  I  could  and 
I  meant  to  win  you  with  patience  and 
forbearance.  I  had  respect  for  you  and 
for  your  grief  and  for  the  terrible  thing 
you  had  suffered,  Joan,  but  now  you 
know  better  what  the  world  is.  Can  you 
reproach  me  so  very  bitterly  for  our — 
happiness,  even  if  it  was  short?" 

"  You  lied  to  me,"  said  Joan.  "  It 
wasn't  just.  We  didn't  start  even.  And 
— you  know  what  you  wanted  of  me — I 
never  guessed." 

"  You  didn't  ?    You  never  guessed  ?" 


"  No.  Sometimes,  toward  the  last,  I 
was  afraid.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go 
away.  That  day  I  ran  off- — you  remem- 
ber— I  was  afraid  of  you.  I  felt  you 
were  bad  and  that  I  was  bad,  too.  Then 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I'd  been  dreadfully 
ungrateful  and  unkind.  That  was  what 
began  to  make  me  give  way  to  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  sorrowful  because  I  had 
hurt  you  and  you  so  kind !  The  day  I 
came  in  with  that  suit,  and  spoke  of — 
her  as  a  *  tall  child,'  and  you  cried,  why,  i 
felt  so  sorrowful  that  I'd  made  you 
suffer.  I  wanted  to  comfort  you,  to  put 
my  hands  on  you  in  comfort;  like  a 
mother  I  felt.  And  you  went  out  like 
you  was  angry,  and  stayed  away  all 
night  as  though  you  couldn't  bear  to  be 
seeing  me  again  in  your  house  that  you 
had  built  for  her.  So  I  wrote  you  my 
letter  and  went  away.  And  then — it  was 
all  so  awful  cold  and  empty.  I  didn't 
tvnow  Pierre  was  out  there.  I  »amc 
back." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  long  time 
and  in  the  silence  the  idyl  was  relived. 
Spring  came  again  with  its  crest  of  green 
along  the  canon,  and  the  lake  lay  like  a 
turquoise  drawing  the  glittering  peak 
down  into  its  heart. 

{To    he    contivued  in   our    next    iivue.) 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


The  use  of  Esperanto,  the  international 
language,  for  the  forwarding  of  national 
interests  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  outside  the 
scope  of  the  language,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Boulogne,  "  anyone  may  use  for  any 
possible  object."  Early  in  the  war  the 
German  Government  issued  weekly  and 
daily  publications  in  Esperanto,  under 
the  title,  Internacia  Bulteno,  which  duly 
appeared  in  the  list  of  prohibited  publica- 
tions in  this  country.  In  reply,  transla- 
tions of  French  and  Italian  war  books 
were  issued  in  Esperanto.  Several  other 
countries  are  now  using  Esperanto  to 
make  known  their  desires  and  opinions. 
The  Hungarian  Academy's  appeal  to  the 
Intellectuals  of  All  Countries  has  been 
published  in  Esperanto,  and  a  journal  in 
Esperanto  has  been  started  in  order  to 
explain  the  Hungarian  point  of  view.  A 
group  of  Belgian  business  men  has 
formed  an  organisation  with  the  name 


Pro  Belgica  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  various  countries  who  wish  to 
trade  with  Belgium ;  this  body  uses  Es- 
peranto in'  its  foreign  business.  In 
Japan,  a  committee  of  business  men  has 
been  appointed  to  advocate  the  use  of  a 
common  commercial  language  in  business 
affairs.  In  Sofia,  an  appeal  to  the  world 
for  the  defence  of  Bulgaria  has  been 
published  in  Esperanto. 

Readers  of  stead's  interested  in  Es- 
peranto should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of  these 
addresses:  Box  731,  Elizabeth  Street 
P.O.,  Melbourne;  "Edna,"  Clissold 
Parade,  Campsie,  Sydney ;  "  Bonvenu," 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche,  Brisbane;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Waterman,  Torrens  Road,  Kil- 
kenny, Adelaide;  Mr.  T.  Burt,  Stott's 
College,  Perth;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert,  7  Glen 
Street,  Hobart;  -md  Mr.  W.  L,  Edman- 
son,  156  I^mbton  Quay,  Wellington. 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— XCVII. 

Since  Augnst,  1914,  2553  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q. — How  many  Chinese  are  employed  in 
British  ships?  ^ 

A. — In  19 1 8  there  were  10,784  Chinese 
employed  in  Britisl>  ships.  In  addition  em- 
jjlojment  was  fouiid  for  ii,535  African.s 
and  Asiatics  other  than  Chinese,  the  whole 
representing  about  6.19  per  cent,  of  the 
total   number  of   men   (.mployed. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  and  in  what  way 
Or.  Diezel,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
Diezei  engine,  came  by  his  death? 

A, — A  good  deal  of  mystery  surrounds 
hig  end.  He  had  taken  passage  on  a  cross- 
Channel  steamer,  and  disajjpeared  en  route. 
His  invention,  however,  had  by  that  time, 
been  brought  into  practical  use,  and  since 
his  death  has  been  greatly  developed, 
especially  in  Germany  and  Denmark.  It  is 
said  that  his  disapp>earance  wxs  due  to 
financdaJ  worries  and  difficulties. 

Q.— Is  there  actually  a  "talking  light- 
house "  in  America? 

A. — One  has  'been  made  near  Newport, 
Ri»ode  Island,  by  fitting  Port  Judith  light 
with  a  phonograph  and  megaphone  a;p- 
paratus  operated  by  electricity.  At 
regtilar  intervals  this  lighthouse  calls 
rmt  "  Point  Judith  Light."  To  get 
rhi.s  At  a  distance,  a  vessel  requires 
!•  be  fitted  with  a  receiving  appara- 
tus. When  it  comes  within  two  miles  of 
the  lighthouse  it  gets  the  further  warning, 
"  You're  getting  closer — ^keep  off." 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  by  an  International  Con- 
vention, the  Suez  Canal  was  exempted 
from  bloskade,  and  vessels  of  all 
nations,  whether  armed  or  not,  were 
allowed  to  use  it  in  peace  and  in  war? 
Has  this  Convention  been  observed  dur- 
ing the  present  struggle? 

A. — -In  1882  Sir  Canttl  Wolseley  stopped 
att  mrrigation  on  tlie  Suez.  Canal  for  four 
dlajTS,  and  considerable  objection  was  taken 
to  this,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  op>en  at 
ail  times  to  all  nations.  Various  proposals 
were  made  in  the  matter,  but  it  was  not 
until  1888,  at  an  international  conference  at 
Constantinople,  that  a  <l<"linit<'  agreement 
was  reached.  There  a  cohvention  was 
drawn  up,  thfe  puriK:)sf  of  which  was 
to  ensure  "  thnt  the  canal  should  always 
be  free  and  open  in  time  of  war  as  in  time 
of  peace  to  every  vessel  of  conrmerce  or  of 
war  without  distinction  of  flag."  The  sig.- 
natories  were  Great  Britain.  Germany,  Aus- 


tria, Spain,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Great  Britain  made  a  stipu- 
lation that  the  piovisions  should  only  apply 
as  far  as  they  were  compatible  with  "  the 
present  transitory  and  exceptional  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,"  but  when  England  and 
France  concluded  their  agreement  in  1904, 
parcelling  out  Northern  Africa  between 
them.  Great  Britain  withdrew  her  reserva- 
tion. Russian  war  ships  used  the  canal 
during  the  war  with  Japan  in  1905,  but 
Spanish  warships  in  1898,  during  the  war 
with  the  United  States,  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  because  of  the  British  reservation. 
Actually  the  use  of  the  canal  should  have 
been  free  to  German  battleships  and  mer- 
chantmen during  th^  war,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  reach  the  waterway,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they  done  so  they 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  escape. 
The  German  ships  happening  to  be  in  the 
canal  at  the  outbreak  of  war — seven  in 
number — remained  there  for  some  time,  but 
ultimately  the  British  Government  insisted 
that  the  directors  of  the  company  should 
instruct  them  to  leave,  as  they  were  ob- 
viously not  utilising  the  canal  for  its  proper 
purpose,  but  were  sheltering  themselves 
there  in  the  sanctuary  created  by  the  inter- 
nationalisation  of  the  waterway.  As  they 
were  not  granted  right  of  passage  to  home 
ports,  and  yet  had  to  leave  the  canal,  they 
naturally  fell  into  British  hands. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  the  Government  in  Great 
Britain  has  passed  legislation  to  restrict 
rent  charges? 

A. — It  recently  passed  what  is  known  as 
the  Rent  Restriction  Act,  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  which  are  that  a  maximum  10  per 
cent,  increase  in  rent,  and  a  maximum  ^ 
per  cent,  increase  in  mortgage  (to  a  limit 
of  5  per  cent.)  are  permitted  six  months 
after  the  war.  The  maximum  rent  increase 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months  follow- 
ing the  signing  of  Peace  may  be  25  per 
cent.  During  the  war  rent  might  not  be 
increa.sed,  and  the  new  Bill  continues  the 
Government  control  over  this  matter  for  a 
further  three  years. 

Q.— What  was  the  military  strength  of  the 
several  States  in  Australia  prior  to  the 
foundation    of    the    Commonwealth? 

A. — On  the  eve  of  federation  the  strength 
of    the    military    fon-e-s   was    as    follows  : — 
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New  South  Wales,  9338 ;  Victoria,  6335 ; 
Queensland,  4028  ;  South  Australia,  2932  ; 
West  Australia,  2696 ;  Tasmania,  2024 ; 
total  for  the  Commonwealth,  27,353. 
Cadets,  reservists  and  rifle  club  members 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  totals. 

Q.— Was  there  any  thoroughly  organised 
system  of  defence  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Australian  Colonies? 

A. — The  main  defence  of  Australia  prior 
to  1870  was  entrusted  to  small  garrisons 
of  British  troops  quartered  in  the  leading 
cities,  whose  primary  purpose  was  to 
serve  as  a  convict  guard.  From  time  to 
time  rumours  of  wars  and  attacks  upon  Aus- 
tralia, deemed  imminent  as  a  result  of  Euro- 
pean entanglements,  caused  the  raising  of 
local  companies  and  batteries,  which  were 
generally  disbanded  upon  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  or  the  quietening  of  the  rumours. 
Half  a  century  later,  and  at  other  later 
dates,  fear  of  Russian  aggression  drove  the 
colonists  to  measures  of  self-defence. 
Efforts  to  establish  a  defence  force,  though, 
failed  until  1870.  In  that  year  the  with- 
drawal of  the  last  Imperial  regiment  from 
Australia,  and  the  sense  of  insecurity  which 
the  Continental  wars  had  engendered,  re- 
sulted in  a  definite  basis  for  colonial  de- 
fence being  settled.  Small  detachments  of 
permanent  soldiery  were  established  to  act 
as  a  nucleus  about  which  the  citizen  sol- 
diery should  be  shaped,  and  to  look  after 
the  forts  and  defence  works.  About  1880, 
Imi)erial  experts  advised  that  the  purely 
volunteer  system  should  be  replaced 
by  a  "militia"  or  partially  paid  system; 
and  this  was  introduoed  about  1883-4. 
The  system  remained  until  the  introduction 
of  the  compulsory  military  training  which 
at  present  obtains. 

Q. — Are  there  more  works  of  fiction  pub- 
lished each  year  than  books  on  general 
subjects? 

A. — "  Fiction,"  according  to  official  fig- 
ures, is  a  long  way  'behind  in  the  race.  In 
Great  Britain  and  U.S.A.  during  1918,  922 
books  of  history  were  published,  788  of 
fiction  and  721  or  sociology  and  economics. 
In  all  there  were  published  8085  new 
books,  and  ri52  new  editions  of  old  ones, 
and  this  total  shows  1238  fewer  t'han  the 
year  before.  During  the  last  decade  about 
10  out  of  every  too  books  published  were 
fiction. 

Q. — How  many  Swedes  are  there  in  Finland? 

A. — They   are    said     to     number    a,bout 
400,000,   the  Finns  numbering  3,000,000. 
The  Swedish   Finns  li\^  in  the  Aland  Is 
lands,  and  on  the  Finnisli  coast. 
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Q. — Who  first  suggested  a  tunnel  ofider  the 
Channei  between  England  and  France? 

A. — A  French  mining  engineer  name^ 
Mathieu.  He  laid  his  scheme  before  Na- 
poleon I.  The  idea  was  to  construct  a 
broad  roadway  -on  which  die  traffic  would 
■be  handled  by  teams  of  horses.  Later  the 
introduction  of  railways  caused  the  schense 
to  'be  revived.  Thome  de  Gamond,  a 
French  engineer,  was  very  active  iii  the 
matter.  He  drew  up  three  sciiemes  mi 
1856.  One  for  a  tube  lying  at  the  bottowi 
of  the  sea,  another  for  two  single-line  tun- 
nels with  connecting  passages,  and  he  also 
proposed  the  building  of  a  gigantic  bridge. 
Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  ferry 
service  were  also  made.  Such  a  service  ra« 
during  the  war  between  Southampton  and 
Le  Havre.  Later,  Sir  James  Brunlees  and 
Sir  Jolhn  Hawkshaw — the  latter  the  builder 
of  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Severn — be- 
came interested  in  the  scheme  as  eiigineers 
for  the  Channel.  Tunnel  Co.  Borings  were 
actually  made  in  1866,  at  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  in  Kent,  and  near  Sangatte,  in 
France,  and  a  scheme  was  produced  for 
constructing  the  tunnel  at  a  cost  of 
;^ 1 0.000, 000.  During  these  borings  coal 
was  discovered  near  Dover. 
Q. — Why  was  the  tunnel  never  completed? 

A. — The  proposal  always  encountered 
strong  opposition  from  the  military  a^hori- 
ties.  Until  1904  it  must  be  remcfn-bered 
tlhat  France  was  the  hereditary  foe  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  held  that  the  making  of 
the  tunnel  would  compel  increased  defensive 
precautions.  A  foolish  idea,  of  course. 
However,  it  prevailed,  though  the  Qsannel 
Tunnel  Co.  was  permitted  to  bore  undex 
the  Channel  for  over  a  mile  on  eadi  side 
of  the  water  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee definitely  decided  that  the  making  ©f 
a  tunnel  was  "  inexpedient."  The  project 
Kas  now  been  revived,  and  will  probably 
be  carried  out.  During  the  last  few  years 
immense  advance  has  been  made  ki  the  bor- 
ing of  tunnels,  and  the  scheme  is  perfectly 
practicable.  It  would  greatly  facilitate 
trade  ibetween  Eng:land  and  the  Continent. 

Q.^Can  you  inform  me  how  many  motor 
cars  havn  been  exported  from  America 
since  the  formation  of  the  automobile 
industry? 

A. — ^Since  1902,  when  the  Government's 
record  was  begim,  316.629  passenger 
machines  and  71,615  commercial  machines 
have  been  exported  from  the  Unfted  States. 
The  total  value  of  the  exported  cars  from 
the  beginning  of  the  industry  until  the  end 
of  last  year  is  set  down  at  about  700,000,000 
dollars 
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Q. — What  would  it  cost  to  buy  out  the  Paci- 
fic Phosphate  Company  if  Great  Bri- 
tain, New  Zealand  and  Australia  decided 
to  make  the  ph03phate  a  national  in- 
dustry? 

A. — I'hat  is  very  dftticult  to  say.  The 
chances  are  very  strong  indeed  against  the 
company  being  bought  out.  It  has  a 
nihety-nine  years'  lease  of  the  phosphate 
fields  of  Nauru,  and  even  on  the  basis  of  a 
twenty  years'  purchase,  the  amount  in- 
volved would  run  into  millions.  As  in- 
terest on  this  money  would  have  to  be 
charged  against  the  industry,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  nationalisation  would  .be  defeated. 
This  object  is,  of  course,  to  give  farmers 
phosphate  at  a  lower  price  than  -  they  are 
at  present  paying.  Just  a  year  ago  about 
half  the  ordinary  shares  in  the  company 
were  sold  at  public  auction,  the  purchaser 
being  the  Elder,  Dempster  Company.  The 
price  paid  was  ;^575,ooo.  This  obtained 
183,689  ^i  ordinary  shares,  fully  paid; 
186,976  £'i  ordinary  shares,  los.  paid; 
42,610  -Ci  7  per  cent,  preference  shares, 
fully  paid,  and  19,535  £,^  ^  P^^  cent, 
preference  shares,  fully  paid.  It  is  worth 
noting,  by  the  wav.  that  phosphate,  unlike 
so  manv  other  prime  necessities,  was  not 
increas  (i   in  price  during  the  war. 

Q.— It  has  been  stated  that  over  a  million 
foioign-born  residents  of  the  United 
States  have  left  America  for  Europe. 
Is  this  so? 

A.— The  Savings  Bank  section  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  reports  that  1,300,000 
foreign-born  residents  have  either  gone 
back  to  their  native  land  or  are  preparing 
to  depart  "  in  answer  to  tbe  call  of  the 
Bolsheviki."  This  suggests  that  these  folk 
are  going  back  to  Russia,  the  only  place 
where  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  control  at  the 
time  the  report  was  issued.  Americans  are 
much  exercised  over  the  matter,  hot  know- 
ing whether  they  ought  to  rejoice  over  the 
dejjarture  of  people  with  Bolshevik  tenden- 
cies Of  lament  over  this  notable  withdrawal 
of  population.  Tlie  bankers  *re  frankly 
alarmed,  for  these  people  are  withdrawing 
all  their  savings,  disposing  of  their  Liberty. 
Bonds,   and  selling  their  houses. 

Q.— Is  the  great  Arch  of  Ctesiphon  actually 
3000  years  old? 

A. — It  is  nothing  like  so  old  as  that, 
having  been  built  bv  Chrcroes  I.  in  A.D. 
550.  It  is  therefore  1370  ye<jfs  old  only. 
The  gigantic  arch  is  all  that  i-s  left  of  the 
palace,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  hall. 
It  is  a  single  arch  83  \'(^-t  wide,  and  95 
feet  high.  Standing  solitarv  in  the  desert, 
it    is    wonderfully    impressive,    even    more 


striking  than  the  pyramids.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  Sassanian  architecture,  though 
some  Roman  features  are  reproduced  in  it. 

Q. — Do  the  miners  of  the  United  Statics 
produce  more  coal  per  man  per  year 
than  the  British? 

A. — There  is  a  remarkable  difference. 
The  Coal  Commission  gives  the  following 
official  figures:  — 


U.S.A.        U.K. 
Annual   output 

per  man. 
Tons.         Tons. 
igo6    ...■     577     ■••     292 
1Q12     ...     660     ...     246 


U.S.A.         U.K. 

Averagre  value 

at  pit's  mouth. 

Dols.  Dols. 

1.30     ...     1.77 

,     1.47     ...     2.17 


During  the  six  years  under  review,  the 
output  per  man  had  increased  by  83  tons 
in  America,  and  decreased  by  46  tons  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  An  American  miner 
produces  not  far  short  of  three  times  as 
much  as  a  British.  This  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  lower  prices  of  American 
coal,  which  is  already  a  very  formidable 
competitor  in  world  markets. 

Q.— Are    women   paid    good    wages    in   the 
United  States? 

A. — The  wages  paid  vary  a  great  deal  in 
different  trades  and  in  different  States.  The 
minimum  wa.ge  paid  women  in  printing  and 
p.ubli.shing  trades,  in  the  District  of  Col- 
ombia, for  instance,  is  £3  23.  per  week. 
In  New  York  State  it  is  £2  4s. 

Q.— Did    the    Chinese    Government   actually 
destroy    millions  of  pounds    worth    of 
'        opium  recently? 

A. — One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  finally  suppressing  the  opium 
trade,  which  Great  Britain  had  forced  on 
China,  was  the  compensating  of  European 
and  Indian  merchants,  who  had  accumu- 
lated vast  quantities  of  the  pernicious 
drug.  Great  Britain  did  not  see  her  way 
to  compensate  these  subjects  of  hers,  but 
considered  that  their  interest  had  to  be 
safeguarded.  The  Chinese  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  purchasing  the  opium  and  destroy- 
ing it.  Here,  surely,  was  an  object-Ies- 
.son  to  the  Western  nations.  What  Euro- 
pean Government  in  dire  straits  for  money 
would  have  destroyed  what  was  harmful 
to  its  people  rather  than  fill  its  treasury 
with  the  proceeds  of  its  sale?  The  de- 
struction took  place  in  January  of  this 
vear.  at  Shanghai.  There  were  1207 
chests  of  opium,  each  containing  opium 
worth  at  least  ^4:500.  The  total  value  was 
tiiereforc  al>out  ^5,000,000.  The  burning 
occupied  seven  days.  Eighty  years  ago, 
Commissioner  T-in,  rather  than  have  his 
people   poisoned,    destroyed    20,000   chests 
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of  opium.  Later,  Great  Britain  forced  the 
Chinese  Government  to  pay  most  heavily 
for  this! 

Q. — Did  the  American  Congress  pass  a  Bill 
forbidding  cigarette  smoking? 

A. — No  !  But  an  attempt  has  been  made 
in  some  of  the  States-  to  pass  an  "  anti- 
cigarette  "  law.  In  Utah  recently  the  State 
Senate  passed  a  Bill,  prohibiting  the  sale, 
manufacture,  or  possession  of  cigarettes. 
The  I^wer  House  also  passed  the  Bill, 
making  a  technical  amendment,  and  send- 
ing it  back  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
adopted  the  amendment,  and  then  tacked 
on  another  amendment  that  the  law  should 
become  effective  on  Januarv  ist  next.  The 
Lower  House  voted,  23  to  14,  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  as  amended,  but  since  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  24  voting  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  it  vvas  defeated.  ' 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment   has    gone    in    extensively    for 
.    reinforced  concrete   ships? 

A. — About  June,  1918,  a  construction 
programme  was  decided  upon  by  the  De- 
partment of  Concrete  Ship  Construction  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  It 
provided  for  one  3000  ton  cargo  vessel  ; 
thfee  3500  ton  cargo  vessels;  five  7500  ton 
cargo  vessels,  and  thirty-three  7500  ton  oil 
tankers.  These  vessels,  which  were  all  to 
be  built  for  the  U.S.  Government,  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  the  work  of  this  nature 
in  hand  or  contemplated  at  the  time.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Government's 
reinforced  concrete  ship-building  programme 
was  considerably  reduced,  in  conformity 
with  t^e  general  modification  in  the  ship- 
building plans  of  the  Government.  This 
reduction ,  was  no  reflection  on  the  concrete 
ships.  , 

Q. — Have   concrete  vessels   yet   been   put  to 
any  practical  test? 

A. — Quite  a  number  of  long  distance 
trips  have  been  made  by  concrete  vessels. 
The  American-built  concrete  steamer, 
Faith,  for  instance,  recently  loaded  a 
general  cargo  at  New  York  far  Copen- 
hagen, and  is  reported  to  have  covered 
18,000  miles  without  a  mi.shap.  Her  first 
voyage  was  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget 
Sound,  with  salt  and  copper  ore ;  thence 
she  went  to  Iquique,  and  laaded  nitrate 
for  New  Orleans.  From  there  she  went 
to  Cuba  and  loaded  a  cargo  of  sugar  at 
Mantazas  for  New  York,  where  she  took 
on  board  general  airgo  for  "Valparaiso. 
The  vessel  has  never  leaked,  and  the  master 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms-  of  her  sea 
work. 


Q.— What  proposals  did  LenJn  make  to  bring 
about   Peace  with  the  AHies? 

No  official  information  is  available,  but 
well-informed  people  in  England  declare 
that  he  proposed  ^an  honourable  under- 
standing, offering,  if  th-  Allies  withdrew 
their  troops  from  Russia,  and  agreed  not 
tc  interfere  there  any  more,  to  pay  ^e 
French  and  other  international  debtf^  and 
to  leave  the  'border  States — Finland,  Es- 
thonia.  Lithuania.  Ukrainia.  etc. — en- 
tirelv  free  to  choose  their  own  form*  of 
Government. 

Q. — How    much    money    was   asked    for    in 
the  American  Victory   Loan? 

A.  —  The  amount  required  was 
4,500,000,000  dollars  (;^90o, 000,000). 
Some  of  the  main  items  on  which  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  are  : — Feeding  the 
3,764,677  men  of  the  United  States  Armv 
from  the  day  of  the  Armistice  until  all  are 
demobilised  in  September  of  this  year,  at 
the  rate  of  45  cents  a  day — 287,898,652 
dollars.  Paving  these  men  at  the  average 
rate  of  40  dollars  a  month — 827,970,000 
dollars.  Transporting  2,200,000  men  from 
France,  at  200  dollars  a  head — 
440,000,000  dollars.  Sending  home  the 
men  who  never  went  to  France  at  all — 
20,273,750   dollars. 

Q.— Could   you   tell    me   the   amount   of   In- 
demnities paid  after  any  recent  wars? 

A. — Russia  paid  Japan  nothing  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  although  the  sum  of 
^'130,000,000  was  asked  for  by  the  Jap- 
anese to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war,  which 
was  estimated  at  ^180.000,000.  This  al- 
most caused  the  break-up  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Great  Britain  paid  the 
Boers  ^3,000,000  as  reparation.  The 
Great  Powers  exacted  ^67,000,000  from 
China  for  the  Boxer  War.  China  had  to 
pav  Japan  ^30,000,000  in  1894,  after  tlie 
Chino-Japanese  War.  Turkey  agreed  to 
pav  Russia  _;^32,ooo,ooo  after  the  1878 
war,  but  never  did  so.  France  paid  Ger- 
manv  •/"20o.ooo,ooo  in  187 1,  and  Austria 
paid  Pnissia  ^3,000,000  in   1866. 

Q.— Has    the   great    Canadian    flagstaff    yet 
been  erected  at  Kew,  near  London? 

A. — ^It  is  probably  up  bv  now,  as  the 
Canadians  were  anxious  to  hav^  it  ready  to 
fly  the  flag  of  Peace  and  Victory  on  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.  This 
flagstaff  weighs  eighteen  tons,  and  is  215 
feet  long,  ft  was  presented  to  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  at  Kew  by  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  in  1915.  It  had  an  excit- 
ing journey  across  jthe  Atlantic  and  up  the 
Thames. 
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Sfi     C     2     S       ^^   UMd    some    Power  ^Ke  oifhe  oie  us  i€S 

WW     W    f  *    To    see    Ourgels    as   ifKers    see    us.-BURCIS.       ^ 


J 


JVt;Ot!(spo(ifc'r.j  L^"-i'ii;ii- 

Peace  :  "  I  wiBh  they  would  finish  this  Pea<:e 
pipe  smoking  8o6n.  It  thsy  don't,  a  spark  may 
fall   under  live  tahl'e,  and   then ." 


Dc  iSotcn  Kraker.]  [Amsterdam. 

FRAJJOE'S    PEAOa 
Olembn'CEAU  :    "In   this  getrup,  my  child.   I   think 
you   will   do   very   well." 


The  delays  of  the  Peace  Conference 
afford  world  cartoonists  an  easy  subject 
for  their  sarcastic  comments.  The  Allied 
view,  as  shown  by  them,  is  chiefly  one  of 


flRMlSTlCr 

SPtCifli 

ro  PEACtvitn 


Telegram.]  [New    York. 

WILL  IT  EVER   ARRIVE? 


Reynolds's   Neirspapcr.\  (IxHidon. 

THE   WRONG  BIRD. 

Little  Johnnie  Bull;  "  You're  not  a  doTe,  you're 
a  parrot.  For  Heaven's  sake  stop  talking,  ajid 
let's   have  a   little  'Peace'!", 
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American.]  [Baltimore. 

STARTING  EARLY. 

(exasperation  and  annoyance.  The  neutral 
attitude  is  one  of  gra\'e  apprehension  that 
the  continued  faihire  to  reach  agreement 
amongst  the  Allies  may  result  in  disaster. 
On  the  whole  the  neutrals  take  the  view 
that  the  Peace  terms  fail  to  conform  with 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Articles,  but  only  the 
forecasts  of  the  Treaty  had  been  published 
in  Earope  when  these  cartoons  were  drawn. 


Kladderadatsch.]  IBprlin. 

THE  POOD  SHIP. 

The  German  Tristan  :    "  The  shijp,  the  ship,  Kur- 
wenal;  do  you  not  see  it  approaching?" 

Kurwenal-Brzbebgbr:       "Still      BO      ebip        ajpr 
proach-ee !" 


H«raZrf.]  (Neir   York. 

AND   STILL    THE    CART    HAS   PREPBRENOB! 


JJailv  Exprcss.i  [London. 

THE    NEW    HAMTJ5T. 
'The  time  is  out  of  joint.     Ob,  carsed  spite! 
That  eiver  i  was  borit  to  set  it  right!" 
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Sev)  Orleans  States.-]  ICoIumbia,   S.C. 

bbijIbving  the  watch. 

Wilson  saye  the  LeogTie  of  Nations  Covenant 
euaranteee  ttoe  Monrioe  Docrtrine. 

The  German  papers  emphasise  th<i  fact 
that  the  people  are  starving,  and  that  the 
whole  question  with  them  was  one  of  get- 
ting food.  They  always'  depict  France  as 
insisting  on  the  most  drastic  terms'.  The 
cartoons  from,  Kladderadatsch,  on  this 
page,  and  that  from  7'7ie  Wahre  Jacob, 
on  page  34,  are  typical. 

President  Wilson's  assertions  that  the 
League  of  Nations  guarantees  the  Monroe 


Kladdi'radatsch.'\ 

FRENCH    CHIVALRY. 

GERMAin' :    "  Here  is  my  sword." 
Prance:   "Good,  we'll  use  it  thms!" 


Berlin. 


Doctrine    have,    on   the    whole,    been    very 
well  received  by  the  American  papers. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Jugo-Slavs  and 
Italy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  dis- 


l'a../,.no   SI:ow.\ 

POSSESSION  IS  NINE  POINTS 


London. 


£la<ta(jru«ai&c>».j  IBerlin. 

FRANOR. 
"  N«w  I  can  at  Iswfc  ehow  my  tme  face." 


Unii,e  Woodp.ow  :  "Say,  Orlando,  give  tbat 
|K)rt  to  little  Jns&y  at  once." 

Ori.aniio  :    "  Nieute.      It's   mine." 

Uncle  Woodrow  :  "Not  on  your  life!  I  kave 
given  it  to  Juggy." 

ORLANDO:  "  Niente^  again,  old  eport;  it  never 
w;ie  yours  to  give." 
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John  Bull.2  [Ix>Ddon. 

IN  TROUBLED  WATERS. 
Orlando   Leaves   the   Ark. 

rupt  the  Peace  Conference  altogether, 
naturally  comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention. 

Ihe  French  cartoonists  are  considerably 
concerned   over   internal    affairs   in   France 


^^  esLiuinsier  uazntte.i  [LiOlidoix. 

THE   BIG    FOUR. 

President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  iSi^or  Orlando,  repre&emting  the  United 
Statee,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  reepeo- 
tirely  at  the  Veraailles  Peace  Confess,  are 
known  as  the  "  Big  Four."  This  suggests  the 
tfour  colossal  statues  outside  the  Temple  of 
Abu  Simbel,  on  the  Upper  Nile. 


Le    lii'C.}  \_fiii\a. 

FISCAL  EQUALITY. 

The  Adminsliation  has  received  instructions  to 
let  the  workmen  ylone,  but  in  return  they  must 
pursue  enier^eti.ci;riy  ihe  recovery  of  the  tax  tipon 
the  other  ca-tieg-ories  of  taxpapeis. — Financial  In- 
formation. 


Reynolds's  Newspaper.] .  [London. 

THE    THREATENING    STORM. 
John    Bull  :    "  A   horse !    a   horse !     My    king- 
dom for  a  horse  !^' 


THE   ENTENTE  IN  EUROPE. 


[Stuttgart. 


Wahre  Jacoh.^ 

"  Right    gladly    would    I    lower   this    basket    of  "  What    great    Ilome    could    do,    that    also    oaa 

bread,  but  you  must  become  maoh  more  tractvable  Vtajxc^ — enslaye  her  defeated  eaemies." 
■before' *hat  can   hartpen." 
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American.]      THE    BOLSHEVIST.     [Baltimore. 


De   A  rnstcrdainiiic r.i  !  Amsterdam. 

GlER.VIANY     I-\     XKH:I>:      -i-IR     HUNGRY 

EAGLET    (BOLSHEVISM). 


M'uhre  JacobA 

PADJJREWSKI    I.V    AMERICA. 
The  Jews  worship  the  virtuoso. 


I  ^     —      <  » 


Eaale.'\  (Brooklyn. 

A  NEW  SUBJECT  COMES  UP. 

itself,  and  the  latest  Go\'ernment  proposals 
for  taxation  have  come  in  for  very  sevese 
criticism. 

The  Bolshevik  menace  continues  to  at- 
tract general  comment.  The  cartoonist  in 
The  Baltimore  Ajtierican  shows  the  Bol- 
shevik with  his  head  in  the  clouds,  tramp- 
ling on  civilisation.  This  is  the  most 
general  view  taken  cf  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment in  Europe. 

The  Wahrc  Jacob  satirises  Paderewski, 
who,  in  America,  received  the  plaudits  of 
rich  Jews  at  his  recitals,  and  in  Poland 
permitted  Jews  to  be  slaughtered  whole- 
sale. 


r  Stuttgart. 

PADEREWSKI    IN    POLAND. 

Go    f.irtlier    with    tlie    Pogrom,    the    Jews    wil 
thus  come  earlier  to  Abraham's  bosom. 
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EsqUelta.]  '  [Barcelona. 

The  value  of  food     goes  up  and  the  value  of 
money  goee  down. 


The  New  York   Telegram  suggests  that 
the   Yellow    Peril    is   a   bogey,    which    has 
been  oreaterl  for  their  own  pui-poses  by  tht- 
Chinese.      This    is    a    somewhat    extraordi 
nary  view  t6  take  of  the  Eastern  situation. 

The  Spanish  papers  are  much  concerned 
over  the  steadv  increase  in  prices  which  has 


The  hooker-on.X  [OaLcutta. 

PROM   AN   INDIAN    POINT  OF   VIEW. 
"  And  Pat,  what  will  yie  toe  after  doin'  now  tin© 
war's  overp" 
"  Faith,  I  think  I'll  be  j^ioin'  tk'  Army." 

taken  place  in  Spain.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  •  by  the  way,  that  'S-pain  for  the  first 
time  has  been  lending  Great  Britain  money. 
This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  great  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  Spanish 
hnaiKes  owing  to  the  war. 


I  New  York. 
MADE   IN   CHINA.  j, 


BJt'a'itv.]  [London. 

Shall  Brother  {loo^<,i'n.9  at  Rifele  ptcturo-boofc) : 
"  I  say,  Nancy,  when  thio  Isra/elitee  oroesed  the 
Red  Sea,  did  The  DaUv  Mail  give  a  prise  t»  the 
tiret  one  overP" 
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We  axe  asloaiisiiingly   in  ttui  dark   as  to 
what  the  Bofshoviks  in  Riissia  have  really 
done.     We  are  told,  of  course;  that  they 
destroy  on^y,  do  not  seek  to  build  up,  and 
that  only  so  long  as  the  tearing  down  pro- 
cess goes  on  can  they  hope  to  continue  in 
power.     But  now  iuid  again  we  learn  from 
unbiassed  visitors  to  Russia  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks have  a  txoistructive  as  well  cis  a  de- 
structive programme.      Nothing  very    defi- 
nite is  known,  though,  as  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Russia,  and  the  stringent  prohibition 
the  Bolsheviks  have  placed  on  the  export  of 
their  newspapers  makes  it  difficult  to  get  at 
the  real  facts.     Hungary,  however,-  where 
the  Bolsheviks  recently  overthrew  the  Gov- 
ernment and  establi-shed  one  of  their  own, 
is  much  more  accessible  than  Russia,   but 
even  there  great  mystery  still  surrounds  the 
doings  of  the  extremists.     For  this  reason 
everyone  must    welcome    the    enlightening 
article  which   Mr.    H.    N.    Brailsford  has 
contributed   to   The   Nation.      He    visited 
Budapest  in  April,  and  is  able  to  tell  first- 
hand of  the  doings  in  that  city.     It  is  com- 
mon, he  says,  to  identify  Bolshevism  with 
anarchv.  but  the  traveller  who  enters  Hun- 
gary with  this  idea  in  his  mind  is  destined 
to  a  crescendo  of  disappointment. 

There   is   in   Europe   to-day  no   city   more 
monotonously  orderly  than  Budapest,  and  the 
stranger  who  expected  confusion  emerges  in 
the    end    a    little    stifled    by    the    oppressiye 
order.     The    communism    which   prevails    in 
Hungary  reflects  the  later  phases  of  the  Rus- 
sian   Revolution.       Its   first   principle   is   au- 
thority,   and    with    all   the    enthusiasm    of    a 
new    faith  it   is    creating  also   a   more    than 
Roman    discipline.     The    daily    papers    have 
been   turned   into   gazettes  which  devote  in- 
terminable columns  to  the  edicts  and  legis- 
lation of  the  new   Government.     Page  after 
page  is  filled  with  "  orders  "  which  regulate 
every  phase  of  life  from  the  distribution  of 
boots  to  the  repertoires  of  the  theatre.    Their 
.tone  is  sharp,  peremptory,  threatening,   and 
most  of  them  contain  a  threat  which  has  be- 
come  a  commonplace  of  communist   style- 
that   the    least    resistance   will   be   punished 
with  death.     The  official  smiles  as  he  pens 
the  conventional  words,  for  in  point  of  fact, 
after    three    weeks    of    proletarian    dictator- 
ship,   only    one   death    sentence     has     been 
passed    by   the   revolutionary    tribunal,    and 
even  that  has  not  been  executed.     There  is 
no  terror,   for  there  is   no  resistance.      The 
essential  difference  between  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary   lies    in    the    fact    that    the   Hungarian 
proletariat  was   from   the  first  united. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  the  Commun- 
ists fu.sod  their  separate;  organisations,  and 
formed  a  united  Socialist  Party,  when  the 
revolution  took  place.    All  other  parties  had 


been  shattered  by  the  catastrophic  end  of  the 
war  and  the  assa.ssiniation  of  Count  Tisza. 
"  'Ihe  social  revolution,"  says  Mr.  Brails- 
ford,  was  inevitable,  "  even  before  the  En- 
tente precipitated  it  by  the  insensate  note  of 
Colonel  Vix. ' '    Czechs,  Serbs  and  Rouman- 
ians   had  seized  the  richest  corn  lands    and 
the  few  coal  mines  of  the  monarchy.     The 
winter   had    passed   in  ever   growing    want 
and  despair.      Hungary  had  learnt  that  it 
could    expect    no    consideration     whatever 
from  the  Entente,  and  tuqned  in  despair  to 
Russia. 

Hungary  turned  to  communism  because  its 
will  could  recover  health  only  in  a  g-igantic 
effort  of  creation.  There  was  nothing  left 
that  seemed  worth  conserving.  Tradition^, 
reverences,  catch-words — they  were  all  mean- 
ingless. Even  of  property  there  was  little 
left  to  defend,  for  every  man's  wealth  had 
shrunk  by  the  fall  of  the  Exchange  to  a  fifth 
of  its  old  value.  One  party  had  an  ener- 
g-etic  belief.  There  survived  no  force  which 
could  oppose  it.  The  amazing  thing  is  that 
this  new  dictatorship,  scattering  orders  so 
numerous  that  fnemory  cannot  cope  with 
them,  is  everywhere  obeyed.  It  has  ruth- 
lessly carried  out  its  principles.  Private  pro- 
perty in  all  but  the  smaller  forms  of  capital 
vanished  in  a  night.  It  mattered  little  that 
the  internal  State  Debt  above  a  minimum 
figure  was  repudiated — its  owners  did  not 
exaggerate  the  value  of  their  scrip.  Nor  was 
the  expropriation  without  compensation  of 
industrial  capital  a  catastrophic  measure,  for 
there  are  no  old  industrial  families  in  Hun- 
gary, no  numerous  master  class. 

The  daring  of  the  new  administration 
was  shown  in  its  instant  attack  on  the  con- 
ventions of  daily  life.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  demobilised  soldiejs  and  re-  " 
fugees.  It  is  estimated  that  it  had  double 
its  normal  population.  Consequentlv  tht- 
housing  question  was  ttie  great  immediate 
problem  to  be  met. 

The  Government  instantly  laid  down  the 
principle  that  every  adult  is  entitled  to  one 
living  room,  and  no  family  to  more  than 
three  rooms,  apart  from  the  kitchen  and 
rooms  set  apart  for  work.  The  homeless  were 
promptly  housed  by  local  commissions,  and 
in  many  a  palace  the  inmates  retired  to  the 
three  rooms  allowed  to  them  by  law.  The 
British  Labour  Party  announced  as  its 
motto  at  the  last  election  "  No  cake  for  any 
till  all  have  bread."  The  billeting  plans  of 
the  Hungarian  Government  were  a  drastic 
application  of  that  principle.  In  practice  it 
was  carried  out  with  reasonable  considera- 
tion. Friends  and  relatives  were  encour- 
aged to  live  together.  On  the  amusing  plea 
that  the  bourgeois  would  corrupt  honest 
workers,  families  of  the  same  habits  of  life 
were  grouped  together,  A  professor  of  the 
University,   with  a  family  of  three,  had  fire 
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large  rooms.  One  was  allowed  him  as  a 
study,  and  the  official  who  dealt  with  his  case 
sug-gested  to  him  that  he  should  bring-  his 
secretary  to  inhabit  the  fifth  room. 

Clothing,  too,  was  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance thaiii  housing,  as  no  new  stocks  had 
been  ■  imported  during  the  war,  and  owing 
to  the  continued  blockade,  nothing  was 
now  available.  Those  who  had  excessive 
stocks  had  to  give  up  their  surplus.  The 
innumerable  measures  wh'ch  tiie  People's 
Commissioners  adopted  to  deal  with  the 
abnormal  condition  of  scarcity  had  all  as 
Jibject  the  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
They  absolutely  prohibited  all  alcoholic 
drink.  There  is  no  evasion  of  the  com- 
mand. Hungary  is  obediently  "  dry,"  and 
it  is  to  this,  even  more  than  to  the  firmly 
^disciplined  Red  Guards,  that  Htmgary  owes 
the  preservation  of  order. 

The  former  Government  proposed,  as  the 
British  and  other  Governments  have  also 
proposed,  that  the  large  landed  estates 
should  b^  cut  up  and  be  acquired  by  the 
peasants,  who  would  thus  become  small 
land-owners,  but  the  Communistic  Goveni- 
ment  now  .set  up  in  Hungary  was  all  for 
oommiuiising  land,  as  well  as  engines  and 
steam  ploughs.  There  was  to  be  no  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  land. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  a  plan 
of  org-anisation  was  rapidly  worked  out  by 
the  Commissioner  for  Ag-riculture,  Dr.  Ham- 
burgrer,  a  country  doctor  with  a  hig-h  record 
for  revolutionary  courag-e,  who  stepped  out 
of  prison,  like  so  many  of  his  coUeag-ues,  to 
wield  a  dictator's  power.  On  each  great  es- 
tate over  200  acres  (the  limit  is  only  pro- 
visional, and  may  vary  in  each  district)  the 
entire  staff  is  formed  into  a  permanent 
society.  The  only  condition  of  membership 
is  the  oblig-ation  to  work  at  least  120  days 
in  the  year— a  minimum  which  is  intended 
to  lure  the  owners  of  small  "uneconomic" 
holdingrs  into  the  agricultural  guilds.  The 
maintenance  of  the  workers  is  a  first  charg-e 
upon  the  produce  of  the  communal  farm. 
Each  family  will  receive  a  ration  of  grain, 
meat,  dairy  produce,  and  veg-etables,  accord- 
ing- to  the  number  of  its  members.  The 
surplus  produce  is  then  boug-ht  by  the  dis- 
trict central  agricultural  association,  which 
is,  in  its  turn,  subordinate  to  a  country  asso- 
ciation, and  to  the  Ministry.  In  these  or- 
g-anisations  are  centralised  the  purchase  of 
seeds,  manures,  machines,  and  the  sale  of 
produce  to  the  town  populations  of  Hung-arv. 
This  centralisation  will  make  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  all  the  industries  subsidiary 
to  ag-riculturc,  from  the  making-  of  butter  to 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sug-ar.  It  will  be 
an  obligration  on  the  societies  to  expend  half 
of  each  year's  surplus  on  improvements— a 
term  which  covers  the  building-  of  decent 
dwellings  for  the  working-  members,  of  the 
society  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  machi- 
Tiprv.     The  remaining-  half  of  the  surplus  is 


distributed  in  time-wages  to  the  working- 
members  of  the  community  and  is  the  in- 
ducement -which  will  stimulate  them  to  work 
their  best  for  as  many  days  in  the  year  as 
possible.  , 

It  was  easy  to  convince  the  peasants  of 
the  advantage  of  this  scheme  over  actual 
ownership,  for  they  realised  that  whilst  it 
was  possible  to  divide  up  the  land,  the  im- 
mense model  cattle  sheds,  with  their  perfect 
equipment,  could  not  be  broken  up.  Mr. 
Brailsford  mentions  that  he  saw  some  of 
these  sheds  fitted  up  with  the  latest  system 
of  hygienic  drainage,  with  electric  light, 
and  every  convenience.  The  workers'  cot- 
tages had  none  of  these  things.  He  asked 
a  strongly  individualistic  leader  of  the  local 
peasantry  what  his  view  of  this  commun- 
istic farming  was.  He  was  a  hostile,  hfut 
a  capable  witness,  and  said  :  "  If  the  pea- 
sants see  new  and  healthy  cottages  built, 
if  thev  get  what  they  never  had  before — 
free  medical  attendance  and  well-organised 
schools — if  they  see  that  the  former  gains 
of  the  absentee,  capitalist,  landlord,  are 
flowing  into  their  own  pockets,  they  will 
remain  firm  supiporters  of  the  system." 
The  experience  gained  in  Russia  has  been 
turned  to  advantage  in  Hungary,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  constitution  of  the  rural 
workers'  guilds.  The  autonomy  of  the 
workers  allows  them  a  certain  initiative 
and  control,  but  ^e  final  authority  is  the 
central  bureaucracy. 

Each  estate  (they  average  10,000  to  20,000 
acres)  elects  its  own  workers'  soviet,  and 
this  in  turn,  chooses  a  managing-  committee 
of  three.  Side  by  side  with  this  elected  au- 
thority there  is.  however,  a  manager  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  organisation.  He  is 
usually  the  bailiff  of  the  old  aristocratic  land- 
lord. These  men  were  experts,  and  ^against 
all  the  traditions  of  their  class  they  have 
rallied  to  .Socialism.  Feudalism  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  war.  The  alternative  was 
the  partition  of  the  states  among  the  labour- 
ers. That  would  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
stewards'  profession,  and  to-day  one  may  see 
these  men,  with  their  half-aristocratic,  half- 
parasitic  manners,  wearing  a  red  button  in 
their  coats,  and  serving  their  new  masters 
with  all  their  habitual  correctitude.  The 
steward  has  the  right  to  veto  the  decisions 
of  the  elected  authority,  and  all  its  plans 
and  budgets  go  with  his  independent  reports 
to  the  omnipotent  central  authority. 

Agriculture  in  the  vast  Hungarian  es- 
tates is  already,  a  typical  modern  industry, 
and  the  field  is  ripe  for  socialisation.  The 
small  farmer,  who  makes  a  living  by  his 
labour  and  that  of  his  family  from  his  own 
ten  acres,  and  the  struggling  small  holder 
who  gains  a  half  subsistence  from  his  own 
'nadeci'tiate  plot  and  ekes  it  out  by  working; 
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for  richer  men,  rbmain  outside  the  social- 
ised estates.  In  the  villages  no  attempt  is 
being  made  at  socialisation  of  houses  or 
land.  The  small  owner  is  left  to  struggle 
on  as  before,  but  if  all  goes  well  the 
attraction  of  life  in  the  comfortable  self- 
governing  estates  will  prove  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  will  hardly  survi.ve  this  gene- 
ration. The  lesson  of  «Riissia  has  been 
leamt,  however,  and  no  village  will  be 
socialised  until  it  calls  for  the  change. 
Mr.  Rrailsford  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  socialisation  of  industries  : — 

Industry  has  been  re-orgranised  on  similar 
lines.  Like  the  absentee  landlord,  the  sleep- 
ing- partner  and  the  shareholder  disappear. 
.A^s  a  rule  the  capitalist,  who  himself  con- 
ducted his  own  business,  remains  as  a  con- 
sulting- expert  at  the  maximum  salary  recog-- 
nised  by  communism  (3000  knonen,  or,  at  the 
present  exchange,  about  ^15  a  month).  A 
People's  Commissioner  (Minister)  receives  no 
more.  In  mines  and  factories  the  workers 
elect  their  own  soviet,  as  in  the  rural  g-uilds. 
It  is  a  small  body  with  a  maximum  of  seven 
members.  It  nominates  a  manag-er,  but  he 
receives  his  appointment  from  the  Ministry 
of  Production,  which  alone  is  competent  to 
dismiss  him.  As  in  the  country,  so  in  these 
urban  industries,  this  constitution  shows  a 
balance  of  authority.  The  workers  have  a 
vastly  largfer  sphere  of  self-g-overnment  than 
the  most  liberal  form  of  capitalism  allowed, 
but  the  final  authority  lies  with  the  State. 
There  is  no  risk  that  the  extravag-ant  period 
of  self-indulg-ence  which  ruined  industry  in 
the  early  day.s  of  Russian  communism  will 
be  repeated  in  Hung-arv.  There  it  is  un- 
doubtcdii'  intellig-ence  which  rules.  I  visited 
a  g-reat  factory  at  Budapest  whch  makes  elec- 
tric lamps,  telephones,  and  teleg-raphic  appa- 
ratus. The  soviet  consists  of  three  scientific 
and  four  manual  workers.  The  manag-er  was 
a  former  engineer  of  the  works,  a  man  obvi- 
ously of  ability  and  good  sense.  Three  for- 
mer directors  were  employed  as  consultative 
experts.  All  the  infinitely  skilful  work  of  this 
vast  organism  went  on  as  before,  with  this 
difference,  however,  on  which  workmen  and 
managers  both  insisted,  that  men  and  women 
alike  worked  with  more  spirit,  more  consci- 
ence, more  honesty,  because  they  felt  that 
they  were."  working  for  themselves,"  and  no 
longer  for  an  exploiter. 

Schoolmasters  under   Bolshevism  are  re- 

.    cognised  as  the  most  honoured  servants  of 

the     Slatf,    and    are   paid     the    maximum 

salary    of    3000    crowns    a    month.       The 

school  age  is  to  be  raised  to  sixteen,   and 


p>ossibly  to  eighteen,  years,  and  every 
boy  and  girl  will  have  such  further  edu- 
cation— technical  or  scientific — as  his  capa- 
city may  merit.  Teachers  are  expected  to 
come  from  the  ranks  of  academically  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  especially  from  the 
lawyers,  whom  the  revolution  ha.s  placed 
amongst  the  unemployed.  The  theatres 
and  other  amusements  have  all  been  social- 
ised in  Hungary,  and  the  more  trivial  type 
of  performance  has  been  boldly  sup- 
pressed. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  please 
the  masses  by  offering  them  the  fullest  sat- 
isfaction of  their  aesthetic  capacities.  The 
amazing  and  creditable  thing  is  that  in 
music  and  in  the  theatre  it  insists  on  a  high 
standard,  which  the  untrained  mass  will  cer- 
tainly find  exacting.  Here,  too,  there  is 
work  for  the  expropriated  class.  I  found 
myself  one  afternoon  in  a  company  which 
included  a  big  landowning  nobleman  and 
three  ladies  of  -the  same  class.  They  bore 
their  reverses  with  remarkable  spirit,  and 
took  pride  in  recounting  their  successes  in 
looking  for  "  honest  "  work.  One  of  the 
ladies  had  found  it  as  a  musician,  and  an- 
other as  a  translator.  The  third  was  al- 
ready teaching  in  a  State  school  and  pro- 
fessed herself  an  ardent  communist. 

Mr.  Brailsford  interviewed  many  per- 
sons in  Budapest,  op'ponents  of  Socialism 
in  the  old  days,  who  agreed  that  the  era 
of  capitalism  is  over  in  Eastern  Europe. 
It  can  never  'be  restored.  Communism,  as 
he  saw  it  in  Hungary,  is  a  principle  of 
constructive  order,  which  errs  rather  on 
the  side  of  excessive  authority  than  on  the 
side  of  anarchy. 

The  Socialist  Party  may  evolve  in  various 
tendencies.  But,  short  of  a  violent  external 
intervention,  the  great  estates,  the  large  fac- 
tories, and  the  banks  are  as  little  likely  as 
the  posts  and  the  railways  to  revert  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  .'^t  a  heavy  cost  to  liberty 
and  with  much  inevitable  hardship  to  indivi- 
duals, the  immense  transformation  has  been 
achieved,  without  disorder,  by  a  single 
stroke.  If  freedom  is  eclipsed  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem makes  for  the  first  time  in  a  modem 
.State  the  only  condition  under  which  real 
freedom  is  conceivable  whether  for  the  will 
or  for  the  intellect.  Hungary  builds  upon 
ruins,  but  the  authors  of  the  destruction 
were  the  makers  of  the  war.  To  chaos  and 
despair  a  living  idea  has  brought  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  creative  hope. 


PADEREWSKI    AND    POLAND. 


Svetozar  Tonjoroff  contributes  a  mo.st 
eulogistic  article  on  I'aderewski  to  77/c 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  asserts  that 
the  transit'on  of  the  great  pianist  from  the 
concert  i>latform  to  tb-"  Premier's  portfolio 


presents,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  men  in 
war.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  psychology  of  Paderewski,  the  musi- 
cian,    is     the     extreme     sensitiveness     that 
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seems  to  be  Inseparable  from  genius,  and 
even  from  exceptional  talent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art.  This  senisitiveness,  appa 
rentlv,  totally  unfitted  him  for  the  role  of 
harmoniser  and  builder  of  the  new  Poland. 
M.  Tonjoroff  gives  some  illustrations  of 
this  sensitiveness  for  which  Paderewski 
especially  was  noted,  but  says  that  when 
he  reached  Poland  he  appeared  to  acquire 
"  a  pachyderm  thickness  of  hide,  the  cold- 
ness of  a  man  who  never  had  given  way 
to  impulse,  the  calculating  habit  of  a  man 
belonging  entirely  to  the  world  and  en- 
tirely worldly."  But  he  has  no  intention 
of   giving  irp    his   art   for   politics. 

In  the  intense  preoccupation  of  his  duties 
as  a  statesman  and  the  builder  of  a  new 
nation,  however,  Paderewski  has  had  no 
thought  of  abandoning"  his  art.  To  the  per- 
sistent efforts  to  obtain  his  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Polish  Republic,  he  replied 
with  as  persistent  a  "  No  " — and  for  a 
curious  reason,  which  casts  a  revealing-  lig"ht 
upon  his  profound  realisation  of  the  meanmg 
of  the  ancient  motto,  "Noblesse  oblig-e."  He 
explained  that  reason  to  Mr.  Gorski  on  the 
eve  of  his  sailing-  from  New  York,  when  the 
Polish  people  already  were  turning-  their  eyes 
to  him  for  the  office  of  chief  executive: — -"  I 
should  be  casting-  a  reflection  upon  Poland 
if,  after  having-  been  president  of  the  re- 
public, I  were  to  return  to  the  concert  plat- 
form in  my  professional  capacity.  No.  I 
should  have  to  withdraw  definitely  from  the 
platform.  And  I  would  rather  be  an  artist 
than  be  president.  For  to  my  art,  once  the 
future  of  our  country  has  been  assured,  T 
shall  belong-  as  I  always  have  belong-ed." 

When    the    W'ar    broke    out    Paderewski 
cancelled  all  hLs  plans  for  public  appear- 
ancis  in  Europe  and  America.     He  closed 
his   piano.       He   could    not    even    practise 
for   the    weight   that    lay    upofi  hLs   heart. 
The   Russian   annies   hacj   been   hurled  out 
of     Poland     when     the     pianist-composer, 
with  Madame  Paderewsiki,  arrived  in  New 
Yorik.     He  came  on  this  occasion  not   as 
an   artist,   but  as  a   patriot.      His  mission 
was  not  to  appeal  to  the  ears  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,   but  to  their  hearts  on  behalf 
of   10.000,000  of  his  countrymen  in  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  hom^es  had 
been    ravaged   by   contending   armies,    who 
were   facing  cold,    starvation   and   misery. 
He   hoi)ed    to    raise   ^^2, 000, 000    for    the 
Polish    Victims'    Relief   Fund,   but   though 
he   failed   to  do  that   he   was   destined   to 
accomplish  a  far  more  difficult  and  lasting 
task.      In  order   to  raise  money  he   went 
again  on  the  platform  and  played  for  the 
sake  of  Poland. 

-  On  previous  visits  to  America  Paderew- 
ski's  eaming-s  had  mounted  into  fig-ures  that 
many  a  sovereig-n  or  captain  of  finance  mig-ht 


have  envied.  Net  earning-s  of  200,000  dol- 
lars for  a  season's  concerts  were  not  an  un- 
usual balance.  He  travelled  always  in  a 
special  car,  with  a  retinue  of  twelve  or  tour- 
teen  secretaries,  attendants  and  servants  for 
Madame  Paderewski  and  himself.  He  moved 
about  the  country  with  the  pride,  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  reigrning-  chief  of  estate. 
His  entire*  scale  of  expenditures  was  greared 
to  the  same  mag-nificent  standard.  But  times 
had  changed,  and  Paderev.'ski  had  changred 
with  them. 

On  his  estate  in  Switzerland  Riond-Bos- 
son,  at  Morges  fifty  Polish  men  and  women, 
cut  off  by  the  tide  of  war  and  deprived  of 
their  daily  bread,  were  subsisting  on  Pade- 
rewski's  grenerosity.  When  the  resources  of 
the  house  had  been  exhausted  he  had  te&ts 
set  up  for  additional  refng-ees  on  the 
g-rounds.  Some  of  those  refug:ees  are  still 
maintained  at  Riond-Bosson.  Then,  too, 
Paderewski  was  the  ambassador  from  des- 
titute Poland  to  "  spontaneously  generous  " 
America,  as  he  put  it.  To  the  bereft  people 
of  Poland,  as  to  those  at  Riond-Bosson,  he 
had  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  resources.  So 
he  travelled  modestly,  almost  penuriously, 
often  without  even  a  maid  for  Madame  Pade- 
rewski. To  the  Polish  Victims'  Relief  Fund 
alone  he  contributed  147.000  dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  concerts  and  addresses  in  America. 

The  Poles  were  at  that  -time  divided 
amongst  themselves,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  had  been  taken  in  ■by  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Poland,  and  htjid  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  Central  iEmpires.  The 
two  Emperors  proposed  to  create  a  muti- 
lated and  hiind-boiuid  Polaml  q|it  of  a 
fraction  of  the  territory  of  more  than 
300,000  squnre  miles  that  had  consti- 
tuted the  great  Poland  of  1772.  Pade- 
rewski denounced  'this  project,  although  it 
was  approved  by  the  Polish  National  De- 
fence Committee  of  New  York.  He  re- 
ferred to  "  the  mock  kingdom  of  Poland," 
and  rallied  the  Poles  of  America  about 
him.  This  exerted  a  ix>werful  effect  upor* 
the  destinies  of  Poland,  and  the  Polish 
Committee  in  Paris,  which  was  the  re- 
cognised medium  between  the  bewildered 
Polish  people  and  the  Frendi,  British  and 
Italian  Governm'fnts,  turned  to  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  uniting  the  different 
elements  in  Poland. 

Now,  the  strength  of  Paderewski  in  the 
new  situation  thati  summoned  him  to  untried 
duties  lay  larg-cly  in  the  fact  that  he  never 
had  been  in  politics.  lie  was  known  wher- 
ever Poles  lived  as  the  artist  of  universal 
fame,  as  the  generous  benefactor  of  strug-- 
gling-  youn.g-  musicians,  as  the  man  to  whom 
no  worthy  appeal  was  over  sent  in  vain  if  he 
could  respond  to  ft.  But  he  had  joined  no 
faction ;  had  taken  sides  in  no  controversy. 
Tie  belonged  to  all  Poles  alike.  .     .     To 

Paderewski  the  new  call  from  Poland  came 
as    a   task   of   overwhelming-  difficulty,    augf- 
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mented  by  his  distaste  for  it.  Above  all 
thing's  he  had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the 
life  of  an  artist,  to  which  he  was  so  passion- 
ately devoted,  and  venture  into  the  untried 
and  perilous  region  of  statecraft.  The  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  in  which  he  accepted  the 
heavy  burden  which  his  country  soug-ht  to 
impose  upon  him  is  best  expressed  in  his 
statement  to  his  stepson  and  loyal  follower, 
W.  O.  Gorski,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Poland  last  November:  "The  greatest  sacri- 
fice I  have  made  is  to  give  up  my  art  to 
serve  my  country;  and  when  that  work  is 
done  I  shall  return  to  my  art." 

Tlie  situation  was  one  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy, but  Paderewski  developed  qualities 
of  leadership,  of  political  sagacity,  of  per- 
suasiv^eness,  and  of  conciliation,  which  are 
the  last  to  be  expected  of  a  man  of  artis- 
tic genius.  He  foimd  the  anti-semitic 
movement  strong  everywhere  when  he 
reached  Poland,  but  he  set  his  face  reso- 
lutely against  this.  His  chief  difficulty, 
however,  was  to  win  over  Pilsudski,  who 
was    at    the   time    practically    Dictator    of 


Poland,  and  had  always  'been  leader  of  the 
Anti-Russian  Party. 

Premier  Paderew  ski's  firm  purpose  was  to 
present  the  cause  of  Poland  with  clean  hands, 
an  unsullied  record  and  the  power  of  un- 
animity before  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
attainment  of  the  last-named  condition  was 
assured  by  the  winning  over  of  Pilsudski.  It 
probably  never  will  be  known  by  what  arts, 
arguments,  blandishments  or  representations 
Paderewski  succeeded,  not  only  in  overcom- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  commander  of  the 
Polish  Legion,  but  in  including  Pilsudski 
in  the  new  adminibtration.  Certain  it  is  that 
after  two  or  three  protracted  conferences 
with  Paderewski  behind  strictly  closed  doors, 
Pilsudski  withdrew  his  hostility  to  the  Pade- 
rewski Government  and  accepted  the  port- 
folio of  War  in  the  Paderewski  Cabinet,  al- 
thd|[g-h  he  retained  the  title  of  dictator. 

M.  Tonjoroff  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  Padejewski  defeated  the  Bolshevik 
forces  at  the  election',  and '  regards  this  as 
a  highly  significant  contribution,  not  only 
to  the  stability  of  society  in  Poland,  but 
to  the  cause  of  public  order  in  Europe  .as 
a  whole. 


WHO  WILL  BE  THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  U.S.A.  ? 


Although  the  nominations  for  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  do  not  take  place  until 
early  next  year,  speculation'  is  already  rife 
as  to  the  men  on  whom  the  choice  of  the 
two  great  rival  parties  will  fall.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Frank  M.  O'Brien,  in  Munsey^s 
Magazine,  there  are  far  more  eligible  Re- 
publicans than  there  are  Democrats.  He  is 
quite  convinced — and  in  this  he  shares  the 
opinion  of  most  American  writers— that  if 
Mr.  Wilson  chose  to  run  for  a  third  term 
he  would  receive  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party  without  question. 

Mr.  Wilson  stands  out  as  so  commanding 
a  personality,  so  ])0werful  a  leader  of  his 
party,  that  he  can  have  no  serious  opposi- 
tion if  he  decides  to  be  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term.  No  man  in  American  history 
has  ever  had  such  unchallenged  control 
over  his  party.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  quality  of  his  statesmanship,  no  one 
can  question  that  he  has  the  genius  of 
great  personal  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  His  combination  of  political 
sagacity  and  daring  originality  makes  him 
a  unique  figure  in  American  history. 

In  the  event  of  his  declining  to  stand 
again — apd  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  follow  Washington's  example  in  this — 
Mr.  O'Brien  states  that  the  most  likely  men 
to  whom  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention will  be  given  are:  Mr.  McAdoo, 
Senator  Underwood,  ex- Speaker  Clark. 
William  Jennings  Bryan.   Mr.   Baker  (pre- 


sent Secretary  of  War),  and  Governor  Cox, 
of  Ohio.  Three  of  these  names  are  well- 
known  in  Australia.  Mr.  McAdoo  was 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury  during  the  war, 
and  was  made  head  of  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration when  the  railways  were  taken  over 
by  the  State.  Since  his  retirement  from 
public  life,  however,  he  has  undoubtedly 
lost  a  good  de'al  of  his  strength  and  pres- 
tige. He  is  still  young — only  55.  W.  J. 
Bryan  has  been  three  times  Demtocratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  has  shown 
his  ability  to  survive  disastrous  defeats, 
and  to  re-p.ppeaT  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
and  a  formidable  following  behind  him. 
He  was  only  36  when  he  received  his  first 
nomiiiatinn'.  and  is  just  59  now. 

To-day  he  is  in  better  position  than  ever 
to  say  to  his  fellow  Democrats,  **  I  told 
you  so."  Prohibition?  Brvan  preached  it. 
and  it  is  on  the  books.  Government  con- 
trol of  railroads.''  Bryan  made  an  issue  of 
it  and  was  beaten,  but  it  is  here  now,  in 
effect.  World  peace  ?  Bryan  set  out,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  to  make  treaties  with 
all  the  leading  nations — treaties  by  which 
a  year  would  have  to  elapse  between  the 
beginning  of  a  dispute  and  a  resort  to 
arms.  Of  these  subjects  he  may  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  the  convention  of  iq20. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  filled  his  im- 
portant office  with  marked  abilitv.  but 
naturallv  his  work  has  been  very  bitterly 
criticised,  and  on  that  ground  he  is  hardly 
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likely  to  get  his  nomination.  Of  those 
mentioned,  Senator  Underwood  is  consid- 
ered as  the  most  likely  choice,  being  re- 
garded as  the  best  and  soundest  man  in 
his  party.  Governor  Cox  has  won  some 
notable  victories  in  his  home  State  of 
Ohio,;  and  is  sure  to  be  a  quite  formidable 
candidate. 

Amongst  the  Republicans  the  best  known 
are  ex-President  Taft,  Senator  Lodge,  and 
Judge  Hughes ;  but  it  has  been  the 
nation's  habit  to  reward  its  military  heroes 
by  making  them  President,  and  therefore 
the  names  of  General  Pershing  and  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Republican 
nomination.     Of  the  two,  Mr.  O'Erioa  re- 
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gards  MajoT-General  Wood  as  likely  to  be 
a  much  better  Presidenit  than  General 
Pershijng,  as  the  former  has  'demonstrated 
his  p>owers  as  an  administrator  in  Cuba 
and  in  the  Philippines.  Ex-Presid^nt  Taft 
wields  a  great  influence  in  his  party,  but 
his  advocacy  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
says  Mr.  O'Brien,  makes  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  think  of  him  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  for  the 
League  will  be  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
campaign. 

Senator  Lodge,  who  has  strongly  opposed 
the  League  and    President   Wilson,    would 


be  a  very  likely  candidate  were  it  not  that 
he  is  so  old,  being  71  this  year.  Age, 
too,  is  against  Senator  Knox,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Taft. 
Judge  Hug'hes,  who  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  election  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
1916,  is  also  a  possibility,  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  beaten  candidate  is  never 
popular.  On  the  whole,  one  gathers  from 
Mr.  O'Brien's  remarks  that  he  considers 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  who  has  been 
leading  the  fight  against  President  Wil- 
son's plan  for  a  League  of  Nations,  as 
the  most  likely  selection  of  the  Republican 
Convention. 

Borah  is  not  only  an  ora,tor  in  what  he 
says  in  his  manner  of  saying-  it  but  he  has 
a  rug-g-ed,  impressive  personality.  He  is 
just  enough  of  the  idealised  Roug-h  Rider  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  public. 
Born  in  Illinois  fifty-three  years  ag^o,  he 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
beg-an  to  practise  law  in  one  of  the  prairie 
towns  of  the  latter  State,  from  which  he 
soon  mig-rated  to  a  more  promising-  field  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  A  candidate  from  a  State 
casting-  only  four  electoral  votes  would  not 
ordinarily  receive  much  consideration  in  a 
Presidential  convention ;  but  a  g-reat  per- 
sonality is  local  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  Borah  has  become  a  big-  national  fig-- 
ure.  Politically  he  has  always  been  a 
Liberal — sometimes  too  liberal  for  the  Con- 
servative wing-  of  his  party. 


DO   THE   DEAD   RETURN? 


The  tragic  war  has  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  spiritualism  the  world  over,  and 
more  people  ai;e  asking  to-day  whether 
■there  is  anything  in  it  than  ever  before. 
This  ctccounts  for  the  many  articles  on  this 
subject  which  are  now  appearing  in  well- 
known  magazines.  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury has  two  such — one  by  the  Rev.  Cvril 
E.  Hudson,  the  other  by  Mrs.  Hinkley. 
The  former  writes  upon  spiritualism  as  it 
affects  Christianity ;  the  latter  deals  with 
the  question  of  telepathy. 

This  question  always  looms  large  in  any 
discussion  on  spiritualism,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  those  who  scout  the  idea  of 
communications  from  the  beyond  almost  in- 
variably admit  the  existence  of  an  equally 
unexplained  phenomenon  —  telepathy. 
"Oh,"  they  say,  "thought  transference 
accounts  for  all  the  apparently  authentic 
messages  which  are  received."  As  Mr. 
Hudson  points  out,  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween     two      hypotheses communication 

from  file  departed,  and  subconscious  tele- 
pathy carried  to  the  tenth  degree.     To  ex- 


plain away  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
obtained  by  saying  that  they  are  entirely 
due  to  thought  transference  is  allowing  a 
greater  weight  to  fall  upon  telepathy  than 
we  have  any  kind  of  reason  for  thinking  it 
will  bear. 

Mr.  Hudson  throughout  his  article  takes 
up  a  severely  critical  attitude  towards 
spiritualism,  and  states  that  the  plain 
truth  is  that  spiritualism  is  more  and  more 
proving  itself  a  rival  to  Christianity,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  experience,  despite  the 
denials  of  many  spiritualistic  writers,  it  is 
found  that  a  man  who  becomes  a  spiri- 
tualist ceases  almost  invariably  to  be  a 
Christian  in  any  traditional  sense  of  the 
word.  Many  people  will  flatlv  contradict 
Mr.  Hudson  on  this  point,  and  with  reason. 
He  begins  his  article  with  the  following 
paragraph  :  — 

Psychical  research  is  probably  the  only 
branch  of  human  knowledg-e  in  which  the 
layman  ^reg-ards  himself  as  equally  entitled 
with  the  expert  to  express  dogmatic  opin- 
ions. If  a  chemist  or  a  biologist  states  a 
fact,   in  the  sphere  of  chemistry  or  biolog-y, 
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on  the  authority  of  his  special  experience 
and  knowledge,  the  man  in  the  street  ac- 
cepts it  without  more  ado.  But  in  matters 
of  psychical  research  it  is  not  so.  And 
yet,  if  human  evidence  counts  for  any- 
thing-, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  a  vast  mass  of  know- 
ledge about  certain  facts  has  been  accumu- 
lated which,  frankly  faced,  must  have  an 
enormous  bearing  ui3on  our  outlook  upon 
human  existence  and  its  problems  and 
potentialities.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time 
of  day  to  iraufk  any  philosophy  of  life 
which  does  not  take  into  account  the  evi- 
dence for  phenomena  which  are  entirely  in- 
explicable by  any  of  the  commonly  recog- 
nised "  laws  of  nature." 

He  admits  that  automatic  writing  cannot 
entirely  be  explained  by  su'bconscious  tele- 
pathy, although  the  hard-headed  sceptic 
will  always  insist  that  telepathy  is  respon- 
sible for  this  writing,  and  has  proved  the 
real  operative  force.  Why,  then,  he  would 
say,  drag  in  .spirits? 

It  is  difficult,  nevertheless,  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  in  the  case  of  the  automatic 
writing  of  certain  mediums,  that  "  we  are 
here  in  touch  with  the  veritable  persons 
♦  who  assert  that  they  have  once  lived  on 
earth,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  done 
so."  This  inference  is  greatly  strengrth- 
ened  by  the  occasional  appearance,  in  the 
script  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  other  mediums,  of 
what  are  known  as  "  cross-correspon- 
dences." Examples  of  these  naay  be  found 
in  any  modem  book  on  psychical  research. 
They  are  too  long  and  complicated  to  be 
produced  here.  But  what  seems  to  happen 
is  that  two  fragments,  each  of  them  unin- 
telligible by  itself,  of  an  intelligible  mes- 
sage, are  given  contemporaneously  to  two 
different  mediums,  like  the  separate  parts 
of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  and  have  to  be  read 
together  to  convey  any  meaning.  The 
whole  subject  of  cross-correspondences  is 
immensely  complicated  and  difficult,  and 
their  significance  is  very  considerable ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  whereas,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
discussed  in  his  lifetime  the  possibility  of 
some  such  method  as  this  of  strengthening 
the  evidence  for  survival,  on  the  other  hand 
cross-correspondences  have  only  appeared 
since  his  death,  and  are  to  be  found  mainly 
in  automatic  writings  purporting  to  contain 
messages  from  him  and  his  immediate 
circle.  It  is  urged  by  many  writers  that 
these  facts  go  to  show  that  Myers  and 
others  are  aware  of  the  need  of,  and  are 
themselves  trying  to  furnish,  evidence  which 
shall  as  far  as  possible  exclude  telepathy 
from  the  living  as  its  explanation. 

Mr.  Hudsop  refers  to  the  careful  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Crawford 
and  Baron  von  Schrenck-Notzing,  and 
says  : — "  We  are  sunlv  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion) that  the  probabilities  are  very  strong 
in  favour  of  fome  communications,  at  any 
rate,  being  what  they  profess  to  be." 


F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Sir  Wiliam  Crooks,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William  Barrett,  Dr. 
Richard  Hodgson,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Pro- 
fessor William  James :  these  names  make  a 
formidable  list  of  level-headed  and  learned 
men  and  it  is  a  list,  by  no  means  com- 
plete, of  men  who  starred  their  investiga- 
tions of  psychical  phenomena  completely 
sceptical,  and  who  one  and  all  became  ulti- 
mately convinced  that  communications  from 
the  dead  occur. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  one  who 
has  carefully  gone  iiito  the  question  has 
been  able  to  controvert  the  concloision  that 
the  evidence  for  survival  is  remarkably 
strong.  Almost  the  only  wholesale  scep- 
tics are  arm-chair  sceptics,  and  he  quotes 
from  Sir  William  Barrett,  as  follows  : — 

If  it  appeared  that  any  other  competent 
investigator,  after  an  equally  exhaustive  re- 
search, had  come  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion, sceptics  would  be  justified  in  their 
hesitancy  to  accept  the  experimental  evi- 
dence of  survival  after  death.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  cannot  be  adduced.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  trained 
observer,  of  any  nationality,  who  has  de- 
voted years  to  a  similar  experimental  re- 
search, either  has  arrived  at  practically  the 
same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Hodgson  and  other 
able  investigators  (viz.,  that  "  the  chief 
communicators  are  veritably  the  personali- 
ties that  they  claim  to  be,  that  they  have 
survived  the  change  we  call  death,  and  that 
they  have  directly  communicated  with  us 
whom  we  call  living  "),  or  has  been  forced 
to  admit  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are 
at  present  wholly  inexplicable. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour,  who,  like 
his  brother,  the  present  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  psychi- 
cal research,  writes  as  follows  on  the  ques- 
tion of  communication  from  the  de- 
parted :  — 

The  scripts  which  we  owe  to  the  group 
of  automatists.  of  whom  Mrs.  Verrall,  Miss 
Verrall,  and  Mrs.  Willett  are  the  chief,  go 
back  for  many  years  now,  and  require  to 
be  considered  together  and  as  a  whole.  A 
long  and  laborious  study  of  them  carried 
on  from  this  point  of  view  has  brought  me 
slowly  but  surely  to  a  conviction  that  there 
is  much  in  them  that  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  except  upon  the  spiritual- 
istic hypothesis. 

Mr.  Hudson,  although  he  is  very  criti- 
cal, admits  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
re-sist  the  cumulative  character  of  the  evi- 
dence amassed  during  a  good  many  years. 
He  does  not  wish,  though,  personally,  to 
go  so  far  as  to  say  with  some  writers  that 
the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  evi- 
dence has  been  finally  and  absolutely 
l)roved  to  be  the  true  one.  "  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  bv  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory  working  hypothesis."   and  he  ffoes  so 
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far  as  to  assume  that  corrrniumications  from 
departed  spirits  have,  in  fact,  occurred, 
and  do  occur.  "  I  am  not  one  of  those," 
he  savs,  "  who  ascribe  the  entire  phenomena 
of  spiritualism,  automatic  writing,  as  vvelj 
as  the  physical  phenomena,  to  diabolical 
agency,  but  it  is  simply  puerile  to  refuse 


to  face  the  possibility  that  evil  spirits  may 
rush  to  the  threshold  when  the  door  is 
opened."  He  therefore  strongly  approves 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church 
towards  spiritualism.  "  The  more  one 
learns,"  he  says,  "  the  more  convinced  one 
becomes  that  it  is  the  right  one." 


THE    RESOURCES   OF   BOHEMIA. 


A  writer  in  The  Americas  gives  a  most 
glowing  account  of  some  of  the  resources 
of  Bohemia.  He  credits  the  Czechs  with 
the  entire  industrial  development  of  the 
country,  and  suggests  that  it  is  they,  and 
they  alone,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
up-to-date  farming  methods  and  the 
mineral  output.  He  conveniently  forgets 
altogether  that  a  third  of  the  population 
of  Bohemia  is  German,  and  that  in  in- 
dustrial development  and  mining  the 
Germans  have  consistently  taken  the  lead. 
However,  as  Bohemia  is  to  retain  its  pre- 
sent frontiers,  and  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  is  not  to  be  applied,  all 
these  Germans  will  have  to  become  citi- 
zens of  Czecho-Slovakia,  or  get  out. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  as  now  established, 
covers  an  area  of  approximately  52,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
13,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  it  is  about  as 
large  as  England.  It  occupies  the  richest 
land  in  Central  Europe,  with  abundant 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  It  al- 
together escap'ed  the  devastation  of  the 
war.  In  an  economic  sense,  Bohemia  is 
one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Europe. 
Deprived  of  it,  Austria  becomes  an 
economic  shell,  and  is  hopelessly  out- 
classed in  the  new  era  now  opening  for 
the  business  and  industry  of  the  world. 

An  idea  of  the  remarkable  productivity  of 
Bohemia  is  given  by  the  figures  for  agricul- 
tural activity.  Out  of  its  total  area,  50.47  per 
cent,  is  in  field  crops,  29.01  per  cent,  is  in 
forests,  17.14  per  cent,  in  meadows,  gardens 
and  ponds,  and  only  3.38  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  country  is  unproductive.  Grain  forms 
the  principal  crop,  with  rye  in  the  lead.  This 
grain  al)sorbs,  on  the  average,  18  per  cent,  of 
the  land  available  for  field  crops  and  an  aver- 
age crop  is  38,000,000  bushels.  The  area  given 
to  oats  amounts  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
and  the  average  crop  is  about  33,500,000 
bushels,  while  rye  produces  an  average  of 
25.000,000  bushels,  and  wheat  an  average  of 
16,500,000  bushels.  According  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Government  in  1910, 


the  average  yield  of  Bohemian  grain  land  is 
exactly  double  the  average  yield  in  America. 

Although  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
lived  in  Bohemia,  that  country  furnished 
three-fifths  of  the  bread  grains  needed. 
Having  lost  Bohemia,  Austria  will  have 
to  buy  at  least  half  of  its  grain  away 
from  home. 

Bohemia  is  the  fruit  centre  of  Europe.  Its 
soil  and  climate  seem  unusually  favourable  to 
fruit  trees  and  a  census  taken  in  1910  showed 
a  total  of  14,686,223  fruit  trees^  with  an  aver- 
age fruit  yield  of  11,000,000  bushels.  During 
the  four  years  of  war  little  fruit  was  available 
for  the  people  of  Bohemia,  the  most  ruthless 
methods  being  used  in  forcing  its  shipment  to 
German  cities  and  to  Vienna.  In  peace  times 
the  trade  in  fruit  with  Germany  and  other 
near-by  countries  reaches  an  enormous  total. 

The  cattle  industry  in  Bohemia  has 
made  it  a  centre  for  high-grade  stock. 
Of  the  9,000,000  head  in  Austria, 
Bohemia  had  no  less  than  3,000,000,  al- 
most 1,000,000  more  than  it  should  have 

had  in  proportion  to  its  area. 

j 
An  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
and  stock  industry  of  Bohemia  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  in  Denmark  there  are  46 
head  of  cattle  to  a  square  kilometer,  and  in 
Bohemia  41  head.  Without  Bohemia,  Austria 
has  only  27  head  per  kilometer.  Bohemia's 
figure  as  compared  with  Denmark  is  especially 
favourable  when  it  is  considered  that  Denmark 
raises  little  grain,  while  Bohemia  is  both  a 
grain  and  cattle  raising  country. 

'  But  it  is  in  the  loss  of  taxes  that  Aus- 
tria will  be  most  seriously  affected .  by 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Bohemia.  The  Bohemian  lands  paid  in 
direct  taxes  44,000,000  crowns  in  1914, 
while  the  rest  of  Austria  paid  only 
26,000,000  crowns.  Thus  whilst  the 
Bohemians  averaged  4.34  crowns  per 
head  in  taxes,  all  the  other  peoples  under 
Hapsburg  dominion  paid  an  average  of 
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only  1.75  crowns;  210,000,000  tons  of 
brown  coal,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mined  in  Austria,  came  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, whilst  88  per  cent,  of  the 
144,000,000  tons  of  hard  coal  mined  be- 
fore the  war  came  from  Bohemian  lands. 
Bohemia  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  beet  sugar,  having  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  devoted  to  the 
industry.  There  are  now  166  sugar  re- 
fineries in  the  country,  and  261  distil- 
leries for  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
potatoes  for  industrial  uses.  Of  an  esti- 
mated total  of  548,000  persons  engaged 
in  textile  industries  in  Austria,  420,000 
were  employed  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Of 
the  626,000  bales  of  cotton  imported  into 
Austria  from  the  United  States,  75  per 
cent,  went  to  Bohemia.^ 

A  fine  demonstration  of  the  financial 
standing  of  the  Bohemians  was  given 
when  the  National  Liberty  Loan  w^as 
raised  in  December,  1918,  after  indepen- 
dence had  been  won.  The  number  of 
subscribers  reached  191,410,  and  the  sub- 


scriptions amounted  to  £80,000,000,  at 
normal  exchange  in  English  money.  As 
the  Government  had  asked  for 
£20,000,000  only,  each  subscriber  only 
received  a  portion  of  what  he  asked  for. 
In  the  original  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence the  Government  stated,  "  Our 
nation  will  assume  its  past  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  pre-war  debt.  The  debts  for 
this  war  we  leave  to  those  who  incurred 
them."  The  writer  then  for  the  first 
time  refers  to  the  2,500*000  Germans 
living  in  Bohemia. 

This  arfnouncement- produced  a  panic  among 
Germans  living  in  Bohemia  who  were  large 
holders  of  the  Austrian  bonds.  The  holders 
of  these  securities  made  frantic  efforts  to  con- 
vert them  into  some  other  form  of  wealth  or 
to  realise  cash  on  them,  with  a  resulting  drop 
in  prices  on  the  Vienna  market  that  practically 
ended  all  trading.  Banks  and  other  financial 
interests  in  Austria  proper  bought  the  bonds 
in  at  great  reductions  from  the  values  of  a 
few  weeks  before,  expecting  that  in  the  final 
re-establishment  of  order  and  financial  sta- 
bility the  investment  would  prove  to  be  a  good 
one.  Events  since  that  time  have  not  given 
any  indication  that  the  purchasers  guessefl 
rightly. 


THE    SECRET   TREATIES. 


How  They  Tied  the  Hands  of  the  Peacemakers. 


Late  in  19 17  the  Ru-ssian  Bolsheviki 
published  the  secret  treaties  and  secret  cor- 
respondence between  the  late  Government  of 
the  Tsar  and  the  Allies.  The  authenti- 
city of  these  was  questioned  at  the  time, 
and  although  they  were  published  in  many 
British  journals,  their  reproduction  here 
\fas  rigorously  prohibited.  When  the  text 
of  these  reached  Australia  in  May,  1918, 
it  was  immediately  apparent  that,  com- 
j)elled  thereto  by  the  fear  of  being  defeated 
by  Germany,  Great  Britain  had  been  con- 
strained to  put  her  hand  to  agreements 
which  ran  quite  counter  tocher  constantly 
repeated  assertions  concerning  what  she 
was  fig'ht.ing  for.  It  was  then  obvious  that 
representatives,  in  the  event  of  a  victory, 
which,  at  times,  seemed  remote,  would  be 
placed  in  an  exceedingly  awkward  position 
and  would  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
their  public  utterances  with  their  private 
commitments.  Something  would  have  to 
be  scrapped,  and  public  utterances — 
though  made  to  convince  the  people  that 


^we  fought  for  the  freedom  of  small  States, 
desired  neither  territory  nor  indemnities, 
were  engaged  .solely  in  defending  democracy 
and  destroyed  militarism — 'being  far  less 
binding  than  promises  made  with  the  ob- 
ject of  inducing  Italy  and  Roumania  to 
enter  the  war  to  keep  Russia  and  France 
in  it,  would  necessarily  have  to  go  to  the 
wall.  With  the  object  of  showing  people 
how  difficult  was  the  position  and  in  this 
way  preparing  them  for  what  would  inevit 
ably  happen  should  victory  crown  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Allies,  the  following  little  com 
parison  wa.s  prepared.  It  could  not  see 
the  light  at  the  time,  but  now  that  Peace 
has  been  made  it  can  be  published,  and 
serves  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  pul>lic  utterances  whilst  secret 
diplomacy  exists.  The  comparison  is  of 
the  briefest,  and  might  be  greatly  elabor 
ated  bv  quotations  from  dozens  of  s-peeches 
and  further  extracts  from  the  secret 
treaties.  Enough  is  given,  however,  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Peace  Treaty  does  not  con- 
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lorm  to  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  or  to  the  declared  war  aims  of  the 
Allies,  whilst  the  struggle  was  in  pro- 
gress :  — 

OPEN  PROFESSION  AND  SECRET 
DIPLOMACY. 

No  Dismemberment  of  Germany. 

Never  did  we  desire  that  a  bit  of  Germany 
should  be  cut  oflF  from  the  parent  State  and 
erected  into  some  kind  of  independent  re- 
public ox  independent  g'overnment  of  some 
sort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. — Mr.  Bal- 
four, House  of  Commons,  Dec.   iq,  IQ17. 

The  rest  of  the  territories  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  now  form  part 
of  the  German  Empire  are  to  be  entitrely 
separated  from  Germany  .  .  .  are  to  be 
constituted  an  autonomous  and  neutral  State, 
and  are  to  be  occupied  by  French  troops  until 
.  the  enemy  States  have  completely 
satisfied  all  the  conditions  and  guarantees 
indicated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  .  .  . — 
Russo-French  Agreement.  February  14,  1Q17. 

No  Dismemberment  of  Austria. 

We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  impair  or 
to  re-arrange  the  Austrian  Empire. — Presi- 
dent Wilson,  December  a..  1Q17. 

Italy  is  to  receive  the  Trentino ;  the  en- 
tire southern  Tyrol  .  .  .  Trieste  .  .  . 
Gorizia  and  Gradisca  ;  the  whole  of  Istria  .  .  . 
the  province  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Islands. — 
Treaty  of  London,  April  26,  1Q15. 

Roumania  is  to'  have  the  Banat,  Transyl- 
vania up  to  the  Theis,  and  Bukovina  up  to  the 
Pruth. — Treaty  with  Roumania,  August  18, 
igi6. 

No  imperialist  Schemes. 

We  entered  upon  this  war  with  no  scheme 
of  Imperialist  conquest  or  aggrandisement. — 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  House  of  Commons,  May 
16,  1Q17. 

The  Allies  are  fighting  for  nothing  but 
freedom. — Mr.  Asquith,  House  of  Commons, 
July  26,  IQ17. 

The  British  Government  .  .  . '  has  de- 
manded security  for  its  economic  interests, 
and  a  benevolent  attitude  on  our  part  to- 
wards the  political  aspiratians  of  England  in 
other  parts.  —  Russian  Foreign  Minister  ■  to 
Russian.  Ambassador  in  Paris.  March  18, 
igi5. 

No  Territorial  Acquisitions. 

* 

We  are  not  fighting  for  additional  terri- 
tory.—Mr.  Bonar  Law,  House  of  Com- 
mons. February  20,   1Q17. 

In  the  spring  of  iqi6  the  Allied  British, 
French  and  Russian  Governments  came  to  an 
agreerncnt  as  regards  the  future  delimitation 
of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  an^ 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
.     .     .      Great    Britain    obtains    the   southern 


part  of  Mesopotamia,  with  Bagdad,  and  stipu< 
lates  ft)r  herself,  in  Syria,  the  ports  of  Haifa 
and  Akka. — Russian  Foreign  Office  Memo., 
March  6,   IQ17. 

Freedom  for  Small  States. 

This  is  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
smaller  States. — Mr.  Asquith,  Guildhall,  No- 
vember q,  IQ16. 

The  sympathy  with  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  regards  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Albanian  people. — Foreign  Office 
Letter  to  Miss  Durham,  January  16,  IQ18. 

The  neutral  zone  i"h  Persia  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  English  sphere  of  influence.— 
Russo-British  .A^greement,  March  20,   1Q16. 

Having  obtained  .  .  .  the  Gulf  of  Valona, 
Italy  undertakes  .  .  .  not  to  oppose  the 
possible  desire  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  to  re-partition  the  northern  -and 
southern  districts  of  Albania,  between  Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia  and  Greece. — Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, April  26,   igi5. 

The  Princifile  of  Nationality. 

Let  us  fight  for  great  and  sound  principles. 
The  first  is  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality. —Winston  Churchill,  London,  Septem- 
ber II,  1Q14. 

Roumania  demanded  as  the  price  of  her 
entry  into  the  war,  the  cession  to  her  of  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar.  Russia  replied  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  non-Roumania 
nationalities,  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
agreed.  Russia  asked  "  that  the  Serbs  of  the 
Banat  must  be  guaranteed  from  Roumanisa- 
tion,"  England  and  France  did  not  support 
her,  and  the  treaty  of  August  18,  IQ16,  pro- 
mised Roumania  a  free  hand  over  the  Serbs 
and  Slovaks  and  Magyars  of  the  Banat. — 
Russian  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  pub- 
lished February,    iqi8. 

Abolition  of  Balance  of   Power. 

The  first  aim  is  .  .  .  not  the  revival  in 
some  revised  shape  of  what  used  to  be  called 
the  balance  of  power,  but  the  substitution 
for  it  of  an  International  system  in  which 
there  will  be  a  place  for  great  and  for  small 
States. — Mr.  Asquith. 

France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  admit  in 
principle  that  the  fact  of  Italy's  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  political  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  rights 
in  case  of  a  partition  of  Turkey  to  a  share 
equal  to  theirs  in  the  Basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.— Treaty  of  London,  April  26,  igi5. 

Destruction  of  Tyranny. 

A4esopotamia  will  never  be  restored  to  the 
blasting  tyranny  of  the  Turk. — Mr.  L16yd 
George,  Glasgow,  June  2g,  it)i7. 

When  this  war  began  we  made  it  clear  to 
the  Turkish  Government  that,  if  they  re- 
mained neutral,  their  Empire  should  not 
suffer  in  integrity  of  authority. — Mr.  As- 
quith, November  g,  igM. 
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•  THE    LIGHT   THAT   FAILED. 
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Public  poems  are  like  public  statuary. 
They  are  not  intended  to  give  pleasure. 
They  axe  intended  to  impose,  to  exalt,  to 
edify.  In  the  case  of  the  statues  the  edi- 
fication is  usually  miscalculated.  We  do 
not  feel  that  a  good  man  has  been  lifted 
above  us.  We  feel  that  the  good  man  has 
had  the  intolerable  misfortune  to  be  petrified 
or  metallised,  and  in  uncomfortable  clothes. 
Poeftry  in  a  frock  coat,  holding  in  its  hand 
the  pot-hat  of  statesmanship,  is  not  much 
better  off.  Unless  the  poet  is  really  trans- 
figured by  his  cause — "  Avenge,  O  Lord, 
Thy  slaughtered  saints  " — he  is  one  of  the 
most  lugubrious  and  depressing  of  pedes- 
talled  men. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling has  put  aside  these  light  aesthetic  con- 
siderations. He  has  come  to  take  with 
enormous  seriousness  his  function  as  the 
British  laureate.  Once  he  played  on  a 
banjo.  He  wrote  jazz  poetry.  Those  glad 
old  days  are  gone.  Now,  as  this  collection 
of  public  poems  testifies,  he  makes  his  roost 
on  a  pedestal.  From  heroes  like  Joe  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Roberts  he  rises  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  then  to  the  stern 
invocation  of  God.  After  the  ex- Kaiser, 
H.  G.  Wells  and  Billy  Sunday,  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  more  ready  to  lisp  for  God  than  any 
other  public  character.  But  extremely  sol- 
emnly. And  where  would  the  public  poet 
be  without  tTie  Old  Testament?  As  Mr. 
Kipling  might  say,  where  in  the  Christen- 
die?  - 

Although  humourless  in  his  f)olitics,  Mr. 
Kipling  is  extremely  sincere.  Beginning  as 
an  Anglo-Indian  in  a  land  of  military  occu- 
pation, he  very  early  acquired  the  stern 
creed  of  a  colonist  and  he  has  held  it  ever 
since.'  That  creed  is  necessarily  simple.  It 
consists  first  of  all  in  the  belief  that  the 
colonist  has  a  mission.  The  ennoblement 
of  this  mission  (whether  as  the  White  Man's 
Burden  or  the  Covenant  or  Justice  or  Chas- 
tisement or  the  Law  or  the  Faith  or  the 
Word)  is  the  imperative    necessity  of    the 

•"  The    Years     Between,"     by     Rudyard 
Kipling.     Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 


colonist's  tribal  situation.  Hence  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  loyalty  and  service  and  obedi- 
erice  and  sacrifice,  on  one  side,  and  on  trea- 
chery and  outrage  and  shiftiness  and  sinful- 
ness, on  the  other.'  The  second  point  in 
the  creed  of  the  colonial  bears  on  that  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  manifest  destiny — 
formidable  force.  We  "  cleansed  our  East 
with  steel,"  said  Mr.  Kipling  in  1907, 
commemorating  the  veterans  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  "  Our"  East  means  the  East  of 
sacred  responsibility  or  destiny.  Steel  ap- 
plied under  such  circumstances  is  always 
"  cleansing  "  steel.  It  calls  for  "  iron  sac- 
rifice of  body,  will  and  soul." 

Body  and  Spirit  I  surrendered  whole 

To  harsh  Instructors — and   received  a  so«l. 

•'  But  the  Lord  has  left  me  over  for  a 
servant  of  the  Judgment,"  is  the  comple- 
mentary belief.  Yet  when  the  enemy  tries 
to  use  the  same  argument  Mr.  Kipling  is 
immeasurably  scornful.  Those  evil  crea- 
tures are  Beasts.  They  have  "  '  No  law 
except  the  sword  unsheathed  and  uncon- 
trolled.' "  "  They  glare  and  pant  for  Baal, 
They  mouth  and  rant  for  Baal."  And  war 
against  them  is  Holy  War. 

With,  such  righteousness  as  is  natural  to 
the  colonist,  Mr.  Kipling  never  learned  any- 
thing about  government  by  public  opinion 
when  he  came  to  England.  •All  he  could 
see  for  England  was  the  morality  of  the 
Covenanter,*  close  to  "  the  wellsprings  of 
Wisdom  and  Strength  which  are  Faith  and 
Endeavour."  "  Yours  not  to  reason  why," 
became  his  motto.  He  did  not  tend  to 
grow  experimental  as  he  grew  more  im- 
portant and  older  and  as  his  lariguage  stank 
more  of  archaic  reading.  He  could  under- 
stand a, flexible  federal  policy,  as  expressed 
in  his  Song  of  the  Dominions  : — 

'Twixt  my  house  and  thy  house  the  pathway 

is  broad. 
In  thy  house  or  my  house  is  half  the  world's 

hoard  ; 
By  my  house  and  thy  house  hangs  all  the 

world's  fate, 
On   thv    bouse   and   my   house  lies   half   the 

world's  hate. 
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But  this  liberality  was  a  concession  to 
tribalism.  In  the'  main  he  enforced  his  nar- 
row insistence  on  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
'  the  flabbiness  of  liberalism,  the  brittleness 
of  intellectuals,  the  necessity  of  strict  par- 
tisanship in  foreign  policy,  the  essential 
hatefulness  of  any  and  every  foe. 

Mr.  Kipling's  imperialism  was  neyer 
"world-power  or  downfall."  It  was  al- 
ways a  colonist  imperialism,  with  devotion 
in  it  to  One  Law,  One  Land,  One  Throne. 
His  poem  on  Ulster  gives  a  direct  clue  to  the 
retrograde  tendency  of  this  fiercely  tradi- 
tional attitude. 

oThe  dark  eleventh  hour 
Draws  on  and  sees  us  sold 
To  every  evil  power 
Wc  foug-ht  against  of  old. 
Rebellion,   rapine,   hate, 
Oppression,  wrong:  and  greed 
Are  loosed  to  rule  our  fate. 
By  Eng-land's  act  and  deed. 

This  is  the  King  James  Version  of  Home 
Rule,  hundreds  of  years  late,  but  it  is  natu- 
ral for  Mr.  Kipling  to  see  Ulster  as  Anglo- 
India  and  the  Irish  as  Indian  Mutineers. 
What  makes  TJhter  amusing  is  the  subse- 
quent poem  of  1 918  on  the  Irish  Guards. 
Here  Mr.  Kipling  seeks  to  praise  the  ex- 
ponents of  rebellion,  rapine,  hate,  etc.,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  enlisted  to  fight  for  the 
Empire.  The  result  ought  to  be  called  The 
Stage-Irish  Guards.  It  bears  no  more  real 
relation  to  the  men  be  appro\es  than  Ulster 
bears  a  real  relation  to  the  men  he  disap- 
proves. It  has,  however,  a  merit  extraordi- 
narily rare  in  these  latter  poems.  It  has  a 
little  music,  an  echo  of  the  old  music  that 
was  glad  initoxication  in  Kipling's  early 
song. 

The  Female  of  the  Species  is  an  even  bet- 
ter example  of  Mr.  Kipling's  antiquated 
moralist  type  of  mind.  No  woman  can  un- 
derstand abstract  justice,  he  tells  us.  Her 
business  is  to  be  "  Mother  of  the  Infant  and 
the  Mistress  of  the  Mate  "■ — in  other  words, 
to  proceed  from  heifer  to  cow  in  God's  Good 
Time.  "  Man  knows  it  .  .  .  the  Woman 
that  God  gave  him  must  command  buft  may 
not  govern."  This  uncomplicated  philo 
sophy  of  the  sexes  is  on  the  same  level  as 
his  politics.  He  does  not  forget.  He  does 
not  learn. 

One  gathers  that  Mr.  Kipling  had  to  wait 
till  the  present  reaction  after  hostilities  to 
resume  his  importance  as  a  public  inter- 
preter in  England.  The  moral  case  of  the 
Allies  is  probably  the  explanation  of  this 
interregnum:  Whatever  Mr.  Kipling  had 
to  say   during  the  war  about  God  and  tfhe 


Tril>e,  service  and  sacrifice,  dynasty  and 
destiny — the  Germans  "said  it  first.  It  was 
democracy,  tiie  cause  Mr.  Kipling  scorned, 
that  provided  the  practicable  morale  of  the 
Entente.  Mr.  Kipling's  touching  ballad, 
My  Boy  Jack  is  not  affected  by  this  sub- 
version of  his  "imperialism."  Nor  are  all 
his  Epitaphs,  nor  his  witty  Naiural  The- 
ology. But  the  "  big  "  tribal  poems  on  the 
war  were  coin  that  could  not  have  currency 
for  the  world.  It  is  only  with  a  return  of 
insularisms  that  they  are  acceptable. 

More  relevant  for  Australians  is  Mr. 
Kipling's  dulled  expression.  Whatever  his 
politics,  he  writes  like  a  man  whose  senses 
are  no  longer  elastic  or  even  vivid.  This  is 
the  real  reason  why  his  public  poems  seen» 
like  public  statuary.  The  light  of  his  youth 
and  his  youthful  personality  is  departed, 
leaving  an  Anglo-Indian  mind.  In  this 
volume  there  are  glints  of  genius,  but  most 
of  it  has  the  sullenness  of  leaden  spirit  and 
laggard  inspiration.  Only  the  most  fatuous 
Kiplingites  will  rejoice  in  it.  F.H. 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER. 

Although  this  volume  is,  primarily,  in- 
tended to  provide  students  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  in  Australia  with 
a  text  book  for  u.se  in  their  tutorial  classes, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  great  general  interest. 
Between  its  covers  Professor  Meredith 
Atkinson  deals  with  a  very  wide  range,  of 
subjects  in  that  lucid  and  forceful  style 
so  well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by? 
readers  of  stead's.  It  is  based  on  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Professor  Atkinson  on 
post-war  problems  and  re-construction, 
and  parts  of  '  the  articles  written  for 
stead's  appear  therein.  It  has  a  wide 
range,  almost  too  wide,  though  such  a  book 
is  admittedly  needed  to  cover  a  field 
hitherto  almost  imtouched  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  divided  into  seven  main 
parts,  namely,  "  The  Nemesis  of  His- 
tory,'* "  The'  Forces  of  Unitv  and  Pro- 
gress," "  A  New  Era  in  Education," 
"The  International  Problem,"  ,"  Post- 
war Commerce  and  Finance,"  "  Tbe  In- 
dustrial Outlook."  "The  British  Em- 
pire and  the  New  Order."  The  twenty-eight 
chapters  are  subdivided  into  sections  which 
facilitate  easy  reference  whilst  the  Biblio- 
grap^hies  will  be  very  useful  to  the  student. 
It  is  a  pity  there  is  no  index.  Published 
by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  of 
Australia. 
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Some  Coughs  take  a  lot  of  "shaking  off" 
—generally  several  bottles  of  the  ordinary 
cough  mixtures;  but  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic 
if  treated  with 


HEARNE'S 

Bronchitis  Cure 

Under  the  influence  of  this  super -remedy 
the  improvement  is  im.m.ediate. 


W.  G-  HEARNE  &  Co.  Ltd. 

GEELONG,  VICTORIA. 


TSiaJik  70a   tor   aMoUoninx   St<aad'«   Bevi«w    wh«v    writinK    to    adrertiMr*. 
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WELL  AUTHENTICATED  PROOF  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

In    the    Treatment    of 

INFLUENZA  and  COLDS 

ACTUAL   EXPERIENCES    OF    WELL-KNOWN    PEOPLE. 

MB.  P.  DE  OARRE,  Jeweller,  of  Sydney:  "I  must  compliment  you  upon  bavine  placed 
at  til©  disposal  of  the  px'blic  the  moat  effective  remedy  for  tolda  and  influenza  it  haa  evier  been 
my  lot  to  use.  For  several  days  X  was  very  bad,  till  at  last  I  had  to  g'lve  up  my  work.  On 
my  way  home  1  obtained  a  bottle  of  HEENZO  (Hean's  Essenice),  with  which  I  freely  dosed 
myself  that  night.  The  result  was  astonishing.  The  amount  of  phlegm  released  seemed  almost 
incredible.  When  it  came  away  my  feverishness  and  headache  subsided,  and  ne.xt  day  (which 
I  fully  expected  to  spend  in  bed)  I  was  able  to  resume  work,  feeing'  little  efEects  of  the  ilnflu- 
enza  ui>on  me.     I  shall   miss  no  opportunity  of  recommending  HEENZO  to   all  my  friends." 

(NOTE. — MR.  DE  CAR.RE,  ins'testd  of  mixing  Heenzo  wiih  ewee'oning,  as  is  usually  done  for 
family  uae,  took  15  to  20  drops  of  the  pure  Heenzo  in  hot  water  every  couple  of  hours.) 

MR.  V.  P.  TAYLOR,  Australia's  Premier  Airman,  records  a  typical  case-. — "On  Wednesday, 
May  7th,  1919,  at  5  p.m.,  whilst  in  George  Street,  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  my  head 
had  a  whirling  sensation,  and  buildings  seemed  to  rock.  At  6  p.m.  my  head  was  warae,  and 
everything  seemed  to  spin  round.  At  6.30  p.m.  I  called  on  Mr.  Cole.  Chem  s^,,  of  Market 
Street,  That  gentleman  found  that  I  had  a  tenaperature  of  over  100  dcg.,  and  be  advi»ed  me 
to  go  home  and  get  to  bed  at  once,  as  I  had  all  the  symptoms  of  influenza.  I  adopted  Mr. 
Oole's  advice;  but  when  I  got  to  '  ed  my  head  ached  violently,  the  room  seemed  tx)  be  whirling 

round,   and  I  became   delirious. >  My   landlady   te'ephoned   the  Health   Pervartment..   Dr.    • ■ — 

came,  and  examined  me,  and  announced  that  I  had  influenza  in  its  early  s'.a.'Te.  lie  ordered 
medicine;  but  aa  I  h.ad,  on  a  previous  oc-casion,  derived  gr^at  benefit  from  Heenzo,  I  pinned 
my  faith  to  it,  and  sent  out  for  a  bottle,  with  a  determination  of  putting  its  efficacy  as  a 
treatment  for   influenza  to   a   real    test, 

■'  Another  doctor  from,  the  Health  Department  examined  me.  and  said  I  had  a  touch  of 
influenza.  He  ordered  me  to  stay  in  bed,  ,and  said  medical  comforts  would  be  sent  along. 
B-ovril,  cocoa  and  groats  duly  arrived,  so  had  Heenz-i,  wh:'<;h  wna  made  up  according  to  the 
dircictions.  I  was  by  this  time  fee'ing  very  weak  and  it  was  a.n  efTort  for  me  to  raise  my  arm. 
I  started  taking  Heenzo,  the  el''Dcts  of  which  weie  quick'y  disremible,  and  I  fslt  confident 
that  in  it  I  had  the  right  medicine.  I  used  it  at  frequent  intervals,  and  soon  it  had  me 
soothed  with  a  stimul;iting  warmth,  and  a  'live-longer'  sensation.  On  Saturday  the  doctor 
advised  me  that  I  mipht  sit  out  in  the  suk  ;  on  Sunday  that  I  could  have  a  little  walk;  and 
on  Monday  that  I  might  attend  to  43usines8.  I  am  emphaticially  of  the  opinion  that  Heenzo 
gave  me  the  first  push  back  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  the  deadly  influenza,  and  that  its 
persistent  use  was  responsible  for  my  speedy  restoration  to  health  and  strength.  My  advioe 
to  those  who  contract  the  epidemic  is :  '  What'eiver  else  you  may  take,  don't  fail  to  take 
Heenzo.'  " 
Over  7000  other  testimonials  from  well-known  citizens  prove  the  merits  of  HEENZO  for  the  Treatment 
of  Colds,  Influenza,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Whooping  CoBsh,  Catarrh  and  Sore  Throats.  H  you  want 
further  proof  of  Heenzo's  goodness,   let  it  be   your  own  experience. 


Costs  2/- 


Saves  Pounds 


Each  bottle  of  Heenzo,  when  added  to  sweetened  water,  as  per  easy  directions  printed  on 
the  label,  produces  a  family  «up.piy  of  superior  quality  mixture — ne  much  as  would  cost  from 
128.  to  £1,  or  more,  if  you  bought  ordinary  ready-made  miixturee  in  a  lot  of  little  bottles. 
Money  cannot  buy  a  better  medicine  than  the  Heenzo  mixture,  which  you  may  prepare  in 
your  own  home  in  a  few  moments.  MORAL: — Use  Heenzo;  get  quick  relief;  and  save  much 
money. 

If  you  do  not  require  a  family  supply  of  mixture,  use 

HEENZO    COUGH    DIAMONDS 

They  are  lozenges  medicated  with  Heenzo,  and  their  prioe  is  Is.  per  tin. 

Obtainable  from  most  Chemists  or  Stores,  or  by  post  from  Gr.  W,  HBIAN,  Majiufactuiring 
Chemiat,  1Y8  Oastlereagh  Street,  Sydney;  or  Box  531,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


inank    you    for    mentioning    Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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The  Berliner  Tageblatt  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  articles  on  the  effect 
of  the  Armistice  on  Berlin  industries. 
It  draws  a  rather  gloomy  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  motor  car  industry  owing 
to  the  demand  for  much  higher  wages, 
and  for  the  drastic  reduction  of  hours. 
The  average  wages  to  workmen,  both 
trained  and  assistants,  are  now  about 
three  marks  per  hour,  and  only  five  hours 
a  day  are  being  worked.  On  an  average 
the  productivity  of  labour  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  50  per  cent,  or  more. 
A  reduction  in  wages  and  salaries  must 
be  effected,  and  more  than  five  hours  a 
day  must  be  worked,  says  The  Tageblatt, 
if  the  industry  is  to  be  rehabilitated.  The 
prospects  after  the  carrying  out  of  exist- 
ing contracts  are  dark,  however.  Even 
when  the  loss  of  vehicles  during  the  war 
is  discounted  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Germany  will  have  ten  times  as  many 
commercial  motor  vehicles  after  the  war 
as  she  had  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
There  are  fears,  too,  with  regard  to  raw 
material,  but  The  Tageblatt  considers 
these  are  not  altogether  justified.  The 
war  has  taught  manufacturers  to  get 
along  with  domestic  materials  as  substi- 
tutes and  introduce  'improvements  which 
will  increase  the  output  of  quality  pro- 
ducts. There  is  a  scarcity  of  bearing 
metal  and  lubricants,  but  this  manufac- 
turers hope  to  overcome  through  imports, 
as  the  quantities  required  are  not  very 
large. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Dake,  chief  engineer 
of  a  firm  manufacturing  steam  turbines 
for  train  lij^diting.  considers  that  the 
steam  turbine    has    many    features  that 


make  it  particularly  fitted  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  motor  vehicles.  He  mentions 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  motor  ex- 
clusive of  the  shaft  for  a  40  H. P..  turbine 
designed  to  operate  under  1800  power 
gauge  pressure  of  steam  would  be  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  four  inches  long,  and 
would  weigh  only  four  pounds.  The 
complete  turbine,  exclusive  of  external 
fittings,  would  weigh  no  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  per  brake  horse- 
power. He  considers  that  ere  long  the 
turbine  will  replace  the  reciprocating 
engine  altogether  for  truck  work,  and 
may,  indeed,  soon  be  used  in  motor  cars 
instead  of  the  present  internal  combustion 
engine. 

in  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Ford  is  engaged  on  produc- 
ing an  internal  combustion  engine  tram- 
car,  which  will  operate  on  a  track  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  electrically  propelled 
vehicle.  It  will  not  be  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  but  with  steel-rimmed 
wheels,  and  will  have  a  carrying  capacity 
as  great  as  that  of  the  tramcar.  He 
hopes  to  install  his  system  in  Detroit, 
and  guarantees  that  if  he  secures  the 
franchise  the  cars  will*  be  running  within 
eighteen  months.  Tramway  engineers 
regard  this  departure  very  critically. 
They  point  out  that,  although,  of  course, 
the  initial  cost  is  less,  it  will  be  found  in 
I)ractice  that  the  up-keep  of  these  motor 
trams  will  entail  a  much  greater  cost 
than  does  the  up-keep  of  the  ordinary 
electric  tramway  ^stem.  The  machinery 
for  generating  electricity  lasts  for  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  more  years,  and  the  cost  of 
maiiitciinin;^  the  system  of  overhead  wires 
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once  they  are  put  up  is  comparatively 
small.  The  engines  of  the  auto-trams  on 
the  other  hand  would  constantly  require 
renewing,  and  repairs  would  be  a  serious 
matter. 

The  eight-cylinder  De  Dion  model 
which  was  put  on  the  market  last  month 
in  Europe  contains  many  interesting 
features.  The  pistons  are  made  of  a 
special  aluminium  alloy.  These  were  for- 
merly of  cast  iron.  A  new  design  of 
clutch  is  employed  which  permits  of  the 
passing  from  the  fourth  to  low  as  easily 
as  it  was  formerly  to  go  from  fourth  to 
third  at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  No  coup- 
lings are  used  between  the  engine  and  the 
clutch.  The  steering  wheel  is  of  hollow 
aluminium,  finished  with  baked  enamel. 
Adjustable  control  pedals  are  used,  and 
the  accelerator  pedal  is  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  the  De  Dion.  There  are 
three  brakes.  A  special  system  of 
vacuum  fuel  feed  is  used.  The  hood  is 
made  in  two  parts  separately  hinged  so 
that  one  can  be  entirely  removed  without 
disturbing  the  other.  In  August  the  De 
Dion  Bouton  Company  will  have  a 
new  eight-cylinder  12-30  H.P.  car.  The 
present  one  is  18-40.  In  December  the 
company  proposes  to  make  a  grand  de 
luxe  model  with  sixteen  cylinders. 

The  effort  to  establish  a  discriminating 
tariff  against  American  cars  in  Europe 
has  evidently  failed,  but  all  foreign  cars 
imported  into  France  must  pay  a  45  per 
cent.  duty.  This  tariff  is  for  eighteen 
months  only.  Thereafter  it  will  be  al- 
tered. A  recent  decree  promulgated  in 
France  cancels  some  of  the  prohibitions 
concerning  business  relations  with  for- 
mer enemy  countries.  It  authorises  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  his  de- 
puties to  give  French  business  men 
authorisations  to "  trade  with  Germany. 
These  authorisations  will,  however,  not 
be  given  except  when  public  interest  and 
world  commerce  demand  it. 
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HFRANCIS&C? 


Aod    Importer*   of    Air    Bed*    amd    Cotbioi*, 

Enema*.    Silk    Elastic     Stoctmi);*,     BandafW. 

Galvanic   Batterie*.   Abdomin^   Beits,   Triuaw. 

and  Surgical  Appiiances  e«nerslly. 

Price  Lift  Poeted  Free  on  Apftlicatioik 

Orders  by  Post  promptly  attended  ux, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Branch    Pharmacy:     \\\    COiilNS    STItm> 

Microscopes, 
Telescopes 

£Uld 

Scientific 
Instruments 


Thifi  month  w«  ha've  a  large  eedecttosn  to  oBer, 
InclTjdLng  15  seoondhand  Microscopes;  prioea  fron 
a  few  shilling*  to  £55.  Several  splendid  Tele- 
ecopee,  including  large  Aetrornxmical  Instro- 
ments.  Some  good  Field  Glasses;  also  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Theodolites,  Levels,  Conipae»e8»  e*c.  Our 
late&t  li8t«  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  na 
to-day.  We  want  to  pupohaae  a&'veeai'  Zei'H 
Binoculars,  good  Teleecopea,  and  Leita  Micro- 
Bcopee. 

N.    H.    SEWARD.    Opticiem. 

4S7  BOURKE  STREET  (near  Qneea  Street).  BKLBOURNE. 


REUABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktakins    Pi-icea 

Several  splendid  nan-visible 
Smith    Premiers,  fooUcap 
and  brief. 
Several   Bar   Lock  visiblea. 
foolscap     and     brief,     in 
thorough*  order. 
Several    brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,    non-visiWes. 
ju»t  overhauled. 
Several  variots  other  maires 
— Empire    visible,     Oliver 
visible,      Blick     poitabie. 
and  Hammonds. 
Now    £10    Instead    of    £11 
life  Cash  with  order. 
Bach  machine  guaranteed   in  thorough  order,  with  rifh' 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necpssary. 
A.  MACDOUGALL  *  CO..  4W  COLUNS  ST..  KFl.BOURlffi 


"CONSTIPATION    CURED    BY    POST 

"  I  can  truthfully  say,  after  a  few  weeka  o€  following 
your  most  simple  iutraction*.  I  have  been  much  better  in 
health,  inasmuch  that  I  have  not  had  need  to  take  any 
medicine,  while  before  trying  your  systeiB  I  scarcely 
missed  a  night."— Miss  S.J.C,  Strathmerton.  Hundreis 
of  others  testify  similarly  to  complete  emancipation  from 
stomach,  bowtl,  liver,  nervous  and  other  coiaplaints,  \fs 
simple,  rational  Health  Culture  methods.  Ysa  gel  w«l 
and  »tiy  well.  Send  6cl.  postage  for  full  informatiDD  to 
I    P.  CAl.E.  N.D.,  Suite  i8.  327  Collins  St.,  Mel.b. 


HILDTARD  STEEL  WHEEL  WAGONS 

Are  BOW  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 
BEARINGS.     3  horses  Ao  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  nnd  GuaranteecL 
WowMia  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and  All  Claaaes  of  WodL 


Traction  Wagont  a  Spedtittjf^ 
Wide  Tyre».        Send  for  Catalog 

HILDTARD  WAGON  WORKS.  Keosingtoi^  lelh. 
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Mother  appreciates  the  Soft, 
White   Light   of   Laurel 

Mother  alway  insists  upon  getting  full  value 
for  her  money.  When  a  certain  brand  of 
goods  has  been  tested  and  found  satisfactory, 
she  orders  it  again  and  insists  upon  receiving 
that  brand  only.  Laurel  Kerosene  is  mother's 
favorite  light.  Laurel  doesn't  strain  her 
eyes ;  it  allows  sewing  and  knitting  to  be 
done  at  night-time  in  comfort. 

No  light  is  more  restful  to  the  eyes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  clear  and  brilliant  as  the 
soft,  white  light  of  Laurel. 

Laurel  is  economical,  too ;  the  wicks  last 
longer,  and  the  lamps  do  not  require  re-filling 
so  often. 

If  you  would  experience  what  good  lighting 
means,  follow  the  example  of  most  mothers 
and  ask  for  Laurel. 

For  lighting,  heating  and  cooking  it  caanot 
be  excelled. 

L\UREL  Kerosene 

*'The  soft  white  light 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 


Thank   you    for   mentioning   Stead's    Boview.    when   writing    to   advertiaorB. 
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Lift  Out  Coras  With 

Calbiises,  Too 


Finger  Tips  ! 
Paielessly  ! 


Treat  with  Few  Drops — then  Merely  Lift  Off  Tliat  Painful, 
Achy  Corn  or  Callous.       Costs    Not    a    Farthing  per  Corn. 


Only  a  few  pence  will  obtain 
for  you  a  midget  phial  of  Frozol- 
Ice,  the  wonder  compound  dis- 
covered by  a  brilliant  chemist. 

And  isn't  it  worth  it — less  than 
a  farthing  per  corn-to  gain  free- 
dom from  these  wretched  pests. 
Spread  four  or  five  drops  over  a 
sensitive  corn.  Immediately  the 
pain  dii^appears,  and  soon  you 
can  lift  ovit  that  troiible-.sorne  corn, 
root  complete,  with  Gnger  tips. 
Simplicity   it.self. 


And  fancy !  There's  not  one 
twinge  of  pain  whilst  using  Frozol- 
Ice  nor  afterward.  The  healthy 
surrounding  skin  is  never  in- 
flamed, nor  even  irritated. 

All  kinds  of  corns — soft,  hard, 
or  corns  between  the  toes — also 
iea'hei-like    callouses   on  the  soles 

0 

of  the  feet — "  give  up  the  ghost " 
to  Frozol-Ice.  1  hey  simply  wither 
up  and  drop  off 

EASILY— 

PAINLESSLY. 


Ask  for  ,  FROZOL«ICE    at  Chemist's 


TliaiiU  you   for  ineiitionirm:  Steaira  K«view,  when   writuiir  to  advertisers. 
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Boracic  acid  is 
one  of  the  most  use- 
ful preparations  for 
toilet  purposes?  It 
has  such  wonderful 
properties,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is 
so '  harmless.  One 
of  its  chief  virtues, 
is  that  you  cajinot 
use  it  too  strong, 
for  it  will  not  dis- 
solve unless  there 
are  twenty-five  parts 
oi  water  to  one  of 
the  acid,  which 
makes  it  very  safe. 
Its  real  name  is 
boric  acid,  though 
its  popular  one  is 
boracic.  It  can  be  bought  in  crystals,  but 
the.  powdered  form  is  the  more  conve- 
nient. 

No  bedroom  should  be  without  a  bottle 
of  the  acid  in  solution ;  it  is  so  often  use- 
ful ?  A  convenient  way  to  dissolve  it  is  to 
buy  a  1 2 -ounce  bottle  and  one  ounce  of  the 
powder.  Then  just  put  balf  of  this  into 
the  bottle  and  shake  well.  The  water  should 
be  hot,  as  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot 
than  in  cold.  Here  a  word  of  warning  ! 
Be  .sure  not  to  put  in  more  than  the  half- 
ounce  of  powdered  acid,  else  it  will  all  dis- 
solve up  in  the  hot  water,  and  then,  when 
the  solution  cools,  the  excess  will  "  come 
out,"  and  solid  particles  will  be  found  in 
the  bottle. 

The  value  of  boracic  acid  as  an  eye-wash 
is  well  known?  It  is  be.st  used  tepid.  Tlie 
usual  strength  is  about  j  in  30,  so  the  stock 
solution  should  I>e  slightly  diluted.  The 
solution  can  be  warmed  by  standing  the 
vessel  containing  it  in  a  little  saucepan  of 
water  over  a  gas-stove  or  spirit  lamp. 

The  woman  who  gets  eight  months'  wear 
out  of  her  shoes  knows  how  to  Care  for 
them?  She  does  not  throw  them  helter- 
skelter  into  a  closet,  without  shoe-trees  in 
them  ;  she  keeps  her  shoes  in  spotless  con- 
dition ;  dusts  them  regularly,  and  polishes 
them  with  anv  one  of  the  well-advertised 


pastes  or  creams  on  the  market.  Any  of 
these  saves  the  life  of  the  leather — ^but 
the  one  with  the  least  alcohol  should  be 
chosen,  for  alcohol,  of  course,  is  a  dryer, 
and  dryness  of  leather  is  as  deadly  as  a  too 
dry  condition  of  the  skin. 

The  following  list  of  method^  for  re- 
moving stains  and  marks  on  carpets  or 
clothing  will  prove  useful?  Keep  it 
handy  : — 

Acid  :    Use  ammonia  or  chloroform. 

Chocolate :  Soak  in  kerosene  and  wash  in 
cold  water. 

Coffee  :  Treat  with  boiling  water  when 
fresh. 

Fruit  :  Soak  fresh  stains  in  milk,  or  u.se 
oxalic  acid. 

Grass  :  Rub  the  spots  with  molasses,  and 
wash. 

Grease :    Rub   French  chalk   or    Fuller's 

earth  on  spots. 

Ink  :  Use  salt  and  lemon- juice ;  use  milk 

on  woollens. 

Mildew  :  Use  lemon  and  salt  or  javelle 
water  or  soak  in  buttermilk. 

Mud  :   Soak  in  kerosene. 

Paint  :   Use  turpentine  or  benzine. 

Perspiration :  Nothing  but  boiling  water 
will  remove  it. 

Tea  :  Use  boiling  water. 

Wine :  Put  dry  salt  on  fresh  stains, 
warm  milk  on  old  one.^. 

If  propi^rly  cooked  only  an  expert  could 
tell  radishes  from  mushrooms  when  used  as 
a  garnish  for  meats?  After  cooking  the 
steak  pare  and  slice  large  radishes  and 
cook  them  until  tender  in  the  meat-juice. 
Ju.st  liefore  removing  from  the  fire  add  a 
little  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Dr.  Leonard  Williams,  lecturing  in  Lon- 
don, recently,  on  "Common  Sense,"  said 
that  {people  with  tight  collars  did-  not  drain 
their  brains  properly,  and  often  suffered 
from  bad  tempers?  He  had  noticed  that 
since  women  had  given  up  high  collars  and 
were  wearing  garments  which  gave  com- 
plete freedom  to  the  neck,  they  had  become 
sweeter  tempered.  Dr.  Williams  also  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  well-fitting  corsets  which 
supported  the  abdomen.  He  believed  that 
aboriginal  man  was  a  four-footed  animal. 
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The  abdominal  construction  was  intended 
for  that  posture.  Since  human  beings  had 
taken  to  walking  on  their  hind  legs  the 
position  of  these  organs  was  thrown  out  of 
gear.  Healthy  out-door  living  athletes 
might  get  oti  very  well,  but  people  who 
lived  a  sedentary  life  required  some  kind 
of  support  such  as  was  given  by  corsets. 
This  was  essential  to  people  who,  like 
nurses,  had  to  be  on  their  feet  all  day. 

To-day  in  France,  a  tin  knife,  fork  and 
s|>oon  costs  eighteen  francs-fiifty,  practi- 
cally 15s.  in  our  money?  That  is,  if  you 
can  get  them  at  all.  In^  the  devastated 
districts,  articles  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
had  at  any  price.  As  for  hairpins,  needles 
or  scissors,  well,  they  simply  don't  exist. 

As  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  make  up 
French  dressing  whenever  needed,  a  far 
better  plan  is  to  prepare  it  in  quantity  ?  To 
do  this,  measure  into  a  pint  jar  a  cupful 
of  salad-oil,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon ful  of  paprika,  and  one- 
third  teaspoonful  of  j^epper.  Then  mea- 
sure in  one-third  cupful  of  good  cider  vine- 
gar or  Italian  vinegar.  Put  on  the  rubber 
ring  and  the  top,  shake  till  emulsified, 
and  measure  out  the  quantity  needed.  Store 
in  a  cool  place.  Always  ishake  'before 
using. 

To  soften  any  suggestion  of  severity  in 
the  close-fitting  toques  that  are  being  so 
much  worn,  >a  swathing  of  tulle  or  net  or 
the  draping  of  a  long  lace-patterned  veil 
will  give  just  the  desired  softness  to  the 
face  ? 

There  are  rumous  that  two  of  the  new 
ooats  that  we  will  see  in  the  spring  are  the 
slip-off  coat,  and  the  blouse  coat,  Avhich  has 
just  a  suggestion  of  the  new'  blouse  ettect 
at  the  waist-line?  The  slip-off  coat  has  no 
opening  below  the  waist.  It  goes  on  over 
the  head  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  pt^plum 
blouse. 

Materials  suitable  for  the  new  jackets  are 
silk,  satin,  taffeta,  shantung  or  satin-faced 
poplin  ? 

Some  of  the  coming  afternoon  frocks  v.-ill 
have  a  kimono  sleeve,  which  will  not  con- 
tinue bclnw  th«'  elbow  ;  the^e  dresse*  \vill 
h;ive  a  new,  low  waist-line,  and  a  draped 
Ixjdy.  and  the  neck  will  be  round? 

A  great  deal  of  feather  trimming  is  now 
being  used?  P'ringes  and  ix>mpons  are 
made  of  ostrich  feathers.  Abroad  this 
feather  trimming  has  Ix^n  used  as  a  ragged 
edge  to  a  parasol  made  of  tulle.  Also,  the 
very  newest  theatre- bag  has  a  fringe  made 
of  feathers. 


BEHER  BABIES'  BUREAU. 

The  tremendous  loss  in  manhood  dwring 
the  recenr  war  makes  the  most  urgent  of  aW 
(juestions  to-day  the  filling  of  the  world's 
craxiles.  Men,  during  the  fierce  struggle,, 
have  not  hesitated  to  risk  their  Jives  for 
tlve  protection  of  their  country,  but  everv 
(lay  women  are  risking  theirs  in  the  same 
cause.  But  for  many  the  risk  seems  ter- 
rible, and  they  yearn  for  comfort  and  ad- 
vice. In  America  special  bureaux  kave 
Ijeen  engaged  for  a  long  time  now  in  help- 
ing waiting  mothers  with  valuable  counsel. 
By  special  arrangement  with  T/te  Woman's 
tTome  Companion — which  manages  one  oi 
the  best  of  these  bureaux — we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  send  to  those  in  need  of  them  their 
invaluable  letters  on  haippy  motherhood 
from  month  to  month.  Happy  motherhood 
is  founded  on  right  living,  right  thinking. 
right  loving.  These  letters  help  to  make 
better  babies,  help  to  reassure  mothers,  and 
in  this  way  help  the  nation  and  the  world. 
All  you  need  do  is  to  write,  telling  about 
yourself  to  Mrs.  Seymour  Carey,  c/o 
stead's,  182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
closing  a  self -addressed  envelope  for  reply. 
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TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

li  this  form  is   marked    in  BLUE,   it   raeans  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,  h  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  tke  next  issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  STEADS  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose  —  Postal  Note  138. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13«.  6d. 
New  Zealand.  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  al  ka If 
the  above  rates.)  • 
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When   Choosing  the  Ring 

at   Stewart   Dawson's 
You  Get   Quality  Diamonds 

Selecting  Diamonds  refjiures  the  utmost  care. 
You  must  buy  QUALITY  to  get  satisfaction 
from  all  standpoints.  Inferior  Diainond.s  are  a 
had  investment.  STEWART  DAWSON  Dia- 
monds are  World-fam.ed  for  Quality,  reflecting 
iliat  purity  and  brilliant  beauty  typical  of  pre- 
lious  stones  of  the  first  water.  Our  supreine 
pnsition  as  the  Largest  Jewellers  of  the  Em- 
pire enables  us  to  offer  the  Best  Varieties  and 
Values  in  Australia. 

Illustrated  aj'e  a  Representative  Selection  of 
I'^ashionable  Rings,  set  with  Quality  Diamonds, 
ill    pure   platinum   and    18-carat    gold.     And 

You   Can    Order   by    Mail 

with  the  same  confidence  as  thou.^h  making 
a  personal  selection.  The  firm's  guarantee,  of 
.s.itisfaction  goes  with  every  purchase. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

wiu'ch  illustrates  a  wonderful  variety  of  Jewel.'^ 
and  Silverware,  .suitable  as  gifts  for  any  occa- 
sion,    l^osted  FREE. 


Stewart  Dawson 


&  Co.  (Aust.)  LtcL 


STEWART  DAWSON'S  CORNER,  Melbourne 
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GAZETTED 

for  a 

Life  Position 


in  the 


Government 
Service 


Have  You  Considered  Obtaining  any  Government  Position? 


You  can  obtain  a  position  by  spare- 
time  study  in  your  own^  home  by  the 
Taylor  System,  wherever  that  home  may 
be,  whether  one  or  a  thousand  miles 
from  Melbourne.  The  system  resulted 
in  9")  per  cent,  of  Taylor's  Coaching  Col- 
lege students  passing  their  Examinations, 
and  thereby  ?ecuring  permanent  positions 
with  both  the  State  and  Commonwealth 
Governments. 

The  Taylor  system  guarantees  coach- 
ing its  studems  FOR  ONE  FEE, 
UNTIL  THEY  PASS  THE  EX- 
AMINATION ENTERED  FOR,  and 
s'ecure  the  desired  position. 

More  than  a  hundred  youths,  men  and 
women,  students  of  Taylor's  College,  won 
through  last  year,  and  over  two  hundred 
are  preparing  for  Gazettal  in  State  and 
Government  Services  by  the  Taylor  Sys- 
tem of  Home  Coaching.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  are  doing  for  them,  and  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  The  way  to  find  out 
is  easy.  Just  mark  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon. 


COUPON, 

TAYLOR'S  COACHING  COLLEGE 

227  Little  Collins  St.,   Melbourne 

Kindly  forward  ,me  full  parti- 
culars of  the  Examinations  I  have 
marked  hereunder  with  an  X. 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT 

Clerical   Division. 

Professional  Division. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Clerical  Division. 

Professional  Division. 

General  Division. 

University  Examinations. 

Bankers'  Examinations. 

Pharmacy  Examinations. 

Teachers'  Examinatious. 


TAYLOR^S  Coaching  College 

EDUCATION    HOUSE 

227   LITTLE   COLLINS   STREET   (adjoining  Town  HaD),   MELBOURNE 


TbaDK    y,Hv    for    mentioniDg    Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


The  financial  year  of  Commonwealth 
and  States  closed  on  June  30,  and   for 
a  fortnight  or  so  prior  to  that  date,  busi- 
ness on  the  Stock  Exchanges  and  in  the 
market  places  was  dull  in  the  extreme. 
This  is  usually  the  position  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  the  situation  was  inten- 
sified by  the  shipping  strike  and' the  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  trouble  would 
extend   to   other   industries.      This   pro- 
blem soon  settled  itself,  with  the  result 
that  loss  of  employment  grew  steadily  as 
the  days  of  weary  waiting  for  reason  to 
prevail  increased.     The  financial  loss  in- 
flicted on  the  community  runs  into  mil- 
lions,  especially   if   the   stoppage   of   in- 
dustry at  Broken  Hill  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.     After  all,   the   experience   Aus- 
tralia is  having  of  Labour  upset  is  merely 
history    repeating    itself.      Troubles    re- 
sembling those  of  to-day  occurred  after 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  especi- 
ally when   troops   were   dismissed   from 
service.     The  upset  then  brought  with  it 
the    most    serious    financial    happenings. 
So.    even    if    Mr.    Hughes    comes    back 
with  a  well-lined  pocket,  and  even  if  Mr. 
Watt's  tariff  is   swallowed,  the  months 
ahead  have  to  be  reckoned  with.     This 
may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  pessimistic 
conclusion  in  the  face  of  such  surpluses 
in  revenue  as  those  reported  by  the  Com- 
monwealth   and    by    Victoria   and    New 
South  Wales.    But  the  lavish  war  expen- 
diture is  not  yet  ended.     The  footing  of 
the  bill   has   barely  begun,   and  the  toll 
for  pensions  and  interest  on  debts  has  to 
be  collected.     So.  with  money  to  spend, 
speculation  is  expected  to  be  brisk,  and 
the  accepting  and  the  giving  of  options 
will  be  continued.     Still  the  warning  has 
to   be   given   once   again    that   the   mere 
adoption  of  tariff  legislation  or  the  at- 
temjited  settling  of  repatriation  problems 
are  far  below  the  great  question  of  how 
to  pay  interest,  meet  our  obligations,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  scope  to  enterprise. 
Everything  appears  to  be  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  for.  so  strong  is  the'  spending 
instinct,   due  to  the  expenditure  during 
the  war.   that   it   seems   ho])eless  to  asR 
for  thrift  and  effective  service  from  any 
class. 


SWALLOW  AND  ARIELL. 
To  those  who  seek  to  analyse  balance- 
sheets   the   annual    statements   published 
by  Swallow  and  Ariell  are  of  special  in- 
terest    The  firm,  from  whom  the  busi- 
ness was  bought,  has  kept  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  control  of  the  company 
to  this  day.     Perhaps  it  is  that  ,f act  that 
makes   them    retain   the   item   buildings, 
land,  machinery,  plant  and  good-will,  as 
bought  from  Messrs.  Swallow  and  Ariell 
£148,500   in   the    accounts.      If,    in   the 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  purchase 
was   made,   the   practice   of   writing   off 
plant,  buildings  and  leaseholds  has  been 
followed,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  of 
the   old   valuation   left.     Why  the   item 
good-will  should  not  disappear  may  have 
been   stated   to   shareholders,   but   there 
it  stands  a  prominent  figure  in  the  groups 
of  assets  alluded  to.     The  capital  of  the 
company  has  altered  sinee  the  boom  col- 
lapsed.     Now   there    are   both    ordinary 
and  preference    shares,    the  last-named 
carrying  a  6  per  cent,  cumulative  divi- 
dend,   and   also    having   the    right   after 
the  ordinarys  get   6  per  cent,   to  parti- 
cipate in  any  further  profits  available  for 
division.      Since    the    war   the   company 
has  done  well.     The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.     Its  Eastern  trade  may  have  been 
curtailed,  but  any  loss  in  that  direction 
must  have  been  more  than  made  up  by 
the  demand  from  the  military  for  food- 
*  stuffs,  such  as  the  company  makes,  next 
in  the  meeting  of  home  trade  require- 
ments, and,  lastly,  in  supplying  commo- 
dities to  be  posted  to  Australians  at  the 
front.     Of  course,  the  price  of  flour  has 
an   important  bearing  on  the  profits  of 
the  company,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  cost 
of  freight.     The  figures  presented  in  the 
balance-sheet  ^re  such  as  would  be  ex- 
pected to   be    disclosed    under    circum- 
stances such  as  ruled  last  year.    There  is 
a   slight    increase   in   the   sum   owed   by 
sundry  debtors,  the  amount  now  standing 
at  £72,727.     The  difference  involved  is 
neither   here   nor  there.     On   the   other 
hand,   stock    at    the    market   price,   and 
partly     at     cost,     is     £]'M'},20~),     against 
£12L370  a  year  ago,  while  rolling-stock, 
etc.,  has  been  increased  by  £10,000,  and 
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stands  ^t  £57,187.  The  point  is  to  see 
how  the  additional  outgoing  is  covered. 
First  of  all,  sundry  creditors  are  now 
£66.352,  against  £57,381,  and  the  bank 
stands  at  £63,068,  against  £41,980.  Minor 
reductions  have  been  made  in  the  items 
mortgages,  while  additions  to  plant,  etc., 
have  absorbed  about  £3400  additional. 
The  net  profit  of  £28,367  compares  with. 
£29,663,  and  the  carry  forward  is 
£25,502.  What  cannot  be  done  is  to  dig 
down  deeply  in  a  balance-sheet  of  the 
kind  for  the  reason  that  "  allowance  for 
total  depreciation,"  or  for  "  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,"  or  what  is  involved  by 
the  statement,  "  partly  at  market  value 
and  partly  at  cost,"  are  phrases  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  cannot  be  told  except 
by  the  board.       . 

LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Significance  has  to  be  attached  to  the 
transfer  of  the  head  office  of  the  Lon- 
don Bank  of  Australia  to  Sydney — per- 
haps more  so  than  the  making  in  Sydney 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bank.  The  last  balance-sheet 
of  the  London  Bank  of  Australia 
states  profits  at  £90,765,  against 
£83,245.  The  profits  of  bank  for 
1914  were  £78,394,  so  on  the  face 
of  it,  the  impression  might  be  gained 
that  the  bank  had  not  made  a  great  deal 
of  headway  in  the  meantime.  What  has 
to  be  rem-embered  is  that  the  London 
faced  a  serious  reconstruction  after  the 
land  boom,  and  that  ever  since  caution 
has  marked  the  guarded  way.  With  the 
war,  profits  have  been  made  with  an  eye 
always  on  the  safety  mark.  So  reserves 
for  doubtful  debts  may  have  absorbed 
a  large  sum.  Taking  liquid  assets  as  a 
fir.st  bulwark,  they  show  at  £2,693,563 
against  £3,262,996  a  year  earlier.  The 
diflFerence  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
bank  has  joined  with  other  financial  insti- 
tutions in  financing  the  crop.  So  ad- 
vances, etc..  stand  at  £6,360,459  against 
£4,721,602  in  1918.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  an .  in- 
crease in  deposits  under  the  circum- 
stances. This  has  proved  to  be  the  case, 
as  they  appear  at  £7,370,361  against 
:^6,344,837  in  1917.  The  bank,  with  its 
resources  being  utilised  as  stated  was 
sure  to  show  larger  profits,  and  that  is 
what  the  balance-sheet  establishes. 


THE  GOLD  INDUSTRY. 

Cable  advice  from  London  states  that 
the  position  of  the  gold  mining  industry 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  occa- 
sions grave  anxiety  to  the  financial  world. 
News  sent  hence  to  The  Times  states 
that  a  crisis  in  connection  with  the  Aus- 
tralian section  of  the  industry  is  ahead. 
What  is  meant  probably  is  that  in  the 
absence*  of  fresh  fields,  gold  mining  in 
Australia  is  moribund.  That  such  is 
the  situation  is  unfortunately  too  true. 
Some  people  blame  the  State  for  this. 
But  the  explanation  is  that  decreasing 
values  in  the  mines  worked  and  the 
higher  costs  are  responsible  for  the  shut- 
ting down  of  scores  of  mines.  Tlie  m- 
crease  in  costs  arise  from  the  drift  of 
miners  from  gold  centres  like  Ararat, 
Ballarat, ,  Charters  Towers,  Bendigo  or 
Kalgoorlie  either  to  the  war  or  to  the 
base  metal  districts,  where  exceedingly 
high  wages  could  be  earned.  Awards 
of  the  Arbitration  Court  have  also  im- 
posed a  bigger  wages  bill  on  the  gold 
mines,  and  the  jump  in  price  of  supplies 
due  to  war  conditions  has  imposed  a 
startling  handicap.  What  has  happened 
in  Australia  has  occurred  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. There  the  threat  is  made  that  un- 
less some  relief  is  afforded  from  special 
war  taxation  and  from  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  market  for  gold,  a  number 
of  low-grade  mines  will  be  shut  down. 
The  reason  why  no  fresh  gold  finds  have 
been  made  in  Australia  is  easy  to  state. 
Wages  available  for  workers  in  any  of 
the  settled  mining  districts  have  been  so 
high  that  prospectors  have  left  their  old 
life  in  the  back  country  to  enjoy  the 
easier  conditions  in  developed  fields.  The 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
monwealth authorities  on  the  promotion 
of  companies  have  also  prevented  specu- 
lators backing  parties  or  finding  funds 
for  the  development  of  mining  "  pros- 
pects "  outlying  in  areas  as  submitted  to 
them.  Now  that  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions is  close  at  hand,  and  there  is  stag- 
nation in  copper  and  lead  mining,  diggers 
may  return  to  prospecting  work. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  ship- 
ments of  gold  abroad  from  Aus- 
tralia have  meant  that  a  very  fair  pre- 
mium has  been  obtained  by  the  com- 
panies interested  in  exporting  the  metal. 
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FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN  ! 

FATHERS    AND     MOTHERS 

If  you  want  an  investment  for  your  Children  which  is  absolutely  safe,  which  bears 
a  high  rate  of  Interest,   and   which    can    be  realised   at  any  time  in  case  of  need, 

PUT    YOUR    MONEY    into  the  New  Issue  of 

WAR  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES 

£5  3   -    Compound  Interest. 


HOW    THE    MONEY    GROWS 

12  -  will  make  £1        in  10    Years 

£6  will  make  £10      in  10    Years 

£60  will  make  £100  in  10    Years 

15/6  will  make  £1         in    S    Years 

£7/15/-  will  make  £10      in    S   Years 

£77  10   -  will  make  £100    in    5   Years 

By  (0  doiog  you  will  not  only  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon  your  Children,   but  you  will  be 
helping  Australia  to  repatriate  her  Soldier  Sons. 

The  Certificates  are  NOW  on  Sale  at  all  Banks  and  Post  Offices. 

CASHABLE   AT  ANY   TIME    AT  ANY  BANK. 


For  Further  Information  Write  To-day  to 
THE  SECRETARY,    VICTORIAN  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE,    123  Queen  Street,  Melbonme. 


deaf? 

Without  Koad  liearing:.  you  are  greatly  han- 
dicapped, and  the  fact  is  brougrht  home  to 
you   every   day.     Why   remain  deaf? 

Acousticon 


The 


ID   Days' 
FREE   TRIAL 


will  safely  and  surely  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  230.600  delighted  users,  induding  Die 
Frinie  Minislei-.  Mr.  Hiishe.s.  wlio  is  using 
Ii8  "Acousticon"  at  the  Pome  Conference. 
Write  for  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
posit, no  ■ohligation.  You  alone  deride. 
Convince  yourself  at  our  expense,  and  IX)N'T 
ST.\Y    L>K'AF! 

I  r>  475  Collini  Street.  Melbourne. 

^LSiniSOn      LO.      lOS  Dakint  Houie.  Sfiatr. 

R.  Procter.  SOO  High  .<?f..  C?iri.*fV)i. 
I.iltif   A    Co..   Sr.l    Han   ><t..    Hi'rth. 


,v.z 

n .  I 


John 
H.    <' 
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Dainty    Frocks 


For 


Dainty    Folks 


You  need  not  take  the   trou^ile  of  stepping  over   the   doorway  to  secure 
these  splendid  values  in  Children's  Wear. 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 

Carefully   selects   just   what   you   wish,    and    sends   the   goods   direct  to 

your  door — postage  free. 

DRESS   THE    CHILDREN    WELL 
AND    ECONOMICALLY 

Anthony  Horderns'  can  help  you 


FX79  -  SERVICEABLE  COAT  FROCK  OF 
TRICOriNE,  plea  ed  back  and  front,  inset 
sleeve,  turned-down  collar,  and  all-round  be't 
of  Velveteen  to  tone;  trimmed  buttons  of  self- 
material. 

Lengths  30  32  35  39in. 

Prices  25/6     25  6      27  6      27  6 

FX8 1  -PRETTY  FROCK  OF  TRICOTINE.  round 

neck,  set-in  sleeve,  high  waist  effect,  with  belt 
ornamented  self  buttons.  In  shades  of  Saxe, 
Fawn,  Grey. 

Lengths  20  22  24  27in. 

Prices  14    11     14    11     15    11      15    11 


FX84  -USEFUL  FROCK  in  Brown  and  Navy 
Checks,  round  nerk,  set-in  sleeves,  tabs  ana 
belt,  trimmed  buttons. 

Lengths  20  22  24in. 

Prices  13    11         14   6  14  6 

FX516~  SERVICEABLE  LITTLE  FROCK  IN 
1 RICOTINE,  full  blouse,  embossed  in  dainty 
shades,  and  featuring  the  ever-popular  pleated 
skirt ;  colours.  Brown  and  Fawn. 


Lengths 
Prices 


18 

9/6 


20 
9/6 


22in. 
9  6 


ANTHONY    HORDERNS' 

618    Brickfield    Hill,    Sydney 


Pij 

Mel 
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